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“So Long! 


[ll Be Seeing You 
At The Fair In ’33” 





North facade of the Cret building, fourth Chicago 1933 World’s Fair 
building, construction of which has commenced. 


HAT’S what they’re going to say from now on whenever a 


Brother from the West takes leave of a Rotarian from the 





East. And with them hundreds of thousands of other folks will be 
chanting the same tune. 

Meet you, they’ll mean, at A Century of Progress, international 
exposition at Chicago, opening June 1, 1933. 

Greet you on Chicago’s lake front—which, for the Fair, has been 
transformed into a great pleasure ground of green parks and charming 
lagoons, of flower gardens, fountains and elm-lined drives. 

Stroll with you through the principal Exposition buildings, gems of 
architecture in their own right, wherein will be portrayed the most 
stupendous drama ever staged—the story of those scientific discoveries 
during the last 100 years which have wrought such sweeping changes in 
industry and in our everyday life. 

Already three Fair structures have been erected, a fourth started and 
two more will be begun this summer. 


Meet you at the Fair in *33 is a date that can be kept. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


International Exposition, Chicago, 1935 


Artist’s conception of the 
proposed Court of States at 
Chicago’s 1933 Century of 
Progress Exposition. 
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The Man in Green 


By Dwight Marvin 





S ONE travels the country roads of England 
frequently he comes upon a quaint inn whose ancient 
name is displayed above the door: “The Green Man” 
or “The Man in Green.” What does the strange sign 
mean 

It was the popular appellation, in another age, of 
that romantic hero and mythical freebooter, Robin 
Hood. To a less-critical generation than our own it 
seemed proper that the name of a highwayman 
should be given to the one spot along that highway 
where there was refuge from his kind. For, in spite 
of his popularity, Robin was merely a successful 
rebel, an enemy of established society, a gangster of 
his century. He was, if we may so express it, the Al 
Capone of his day. 

Why is it that the picturesque criminal of every 
generation draws frank admiration from all sorts and 
conditions of men? Even the proud family on the 
hill secretly wishes for his welfare, while its men-at- 
arms are scouring the valley and the forest for a trace 
of him. 

There is a reason. In our heart of hearts we our- 
selves, respectable folk, cherish two dominant attri- 
butes, the desires for escape and for fellowship. For 
“the world is too much with us.” The boy in us 
wearies of the conventional. 

We wish we could wear our coats inside-out, 
scream shocking sentences from the street corner, 
or play “penny ante” on the church steps. We ob- 
serve our due decorum; but we are often sick of soul 
at the “petty round of irritating concerns and duties.” 
What wouldn’t we give to kick the table over and 
begin another game? 

And in this dull, drab association of mankind that 
we call society, in spite of the surge of human life 
bout us, much of the time we feel a sense of lone- 
liness, as though we had gotten away from home and 
ould not find our way back. Poor solitary souls! 
How we long for understanding spirits—for the boy- 
uke fellowship of a friendly gang. 

Robin Hood did both. He dropped every conven- 
tion and he lived his life with his kind. Hunted 
through the forest, he took enviable risks to find his 
tood and clothing, instead of working, like other 
men, at a steady wage. In spite of danger, privation, 
and the momentary expectation of a felon’s death, 


There’s a bit of Robin Hood in 
each of us. Rotarv gives play to 
the gang impulse without the 


perils otf old-time swashbucklers. 


he turned banditry into romance and gangdom into 
brotherhood. 

Now assuredly there can be no compromise with 
crime. The gangster must always be a hunted man, 
whether he be Robin Hood, Dick Turpin, or 
Alphonse Capone. 

But the sneaking affection we all have for him is 
a human trait that must have some shreds of virtue. 
All the bold front in the world will not hide it. “The 
Green Man” remains, twenty generations after he 
came to his end, as a mute testimony to England’s 
love of its traditional robber chief. 

How can we find an outlet for our own inhibitions 
and dress the valors and the values of outlawry in 
the costume of every-day? What is the modern 
“moral equivalent” of adventures in Sherwood 
Forest ? 

It is amazingly simple. Hahnemann was right- 
Similia similibus curantur. We can beat the gang- 
ster by organizing our own gang. We ourselves can 
be Robin Hoods by letting down the bars to fellow- 
ship. We can drop from our shoulders at times the 
unwholesome habiliments of convention to frolic in 


forest green. 


Tas is what Rotary does. No wonder it has such 
an appeal. In symbolism and in sincerity grown men 
become at intervals rude boys, ignoring the usual 
code of the grown-up for the fierce and fine fellow- 
ship of lads on a lark. To change the figure, they may 
turn from their daily toil to stretch and play for a 
happy, care-free moment before they go to work 
again. 

Thus Rotary takes the romance of the road and 
brings it to the luncheon table. It makes of every 
member, for an hour, an unconventional Robin 
Hood, a gangster surrounded by his merry men. Is 
it surprising that Rotary succeeds? Is it not inevitable 
that out of its lusty gangdom spring finer acts than 
cattle-rustling, robbing the wayfarer, or selling boot- 
leg liquor? 

The answer is that Rotary has taken the good out 
of an evil thing and has made from it a mighty force 
for human happiness. 
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Not Everyone Can Run a Store! 


By Dr. Julius Klein, 


De partment of Commerce 


tant Secretary, United Stat 


Y THE side of the road, the other day, I saw 
an automobile in trouble. A motor with too much 


temperament was “playing dead.” A_ practical 
looking man in overalls was laboring, deftly, to 
make it ZO, but the driver seemed to be disagreeing 
with the mechanic about the method of procedure 
and was gettinga bit testy about it. 

“[ want you to understand,” I heard him shout, 
“that I'm the owner of this machine—and what I 
Say goes!” 

“All right, mister,” the grimy technician snapped 


b ¢ k. 


When we come to the machine of retail business 


“say “Engine! ” 

the problem is much the same. To make it func 
tion smoothly and profitably, to keep its motor from 
failing, demands trained scientific proficiency—not 
merely a bewildered readiness to hope for the best 
and “say ‘Engine.’ ” 

And in the business of retailing, as in most other 
callings, “the easiest way to get to the top is to go 
to the bottom of things.” 

Retail bankruptcies are deplorable, costly, demoral- 
They most certainly are not to be brushed 


IZING. 


nonchalantly aside as “incidental casualties among 


' en 1) ) 
ban ky upticies are deplorabie, costly, de- 
ne... pitiful tragediés... « They com- 


pel every one of us to pay more for what we buy.” 


Retailing has become a science ay¢ 
requires training and study. Mog 


failures are due to an inability tp 


meet the “challenge of eficiency,” 


the small fry.” Large industrialists may n 
it, but there are today very few perils more omi 
to the su of big business than these piti 


And those of 


buy things, rather than sell them, must not 


tragedies of /ittle business. 


idea that we have nothing to lose in thes 
calamities. They compel every one of us 


more for what we buy. 


A STUDY by the University of Buffalo of w! 
had been happening to retailers in that city over 
span of ten years revealed the fact that out of e\ 


t| 


one hundred grocers who were in business at | 
ginning of the period, only eight haggard \ 
were still operating when the recent survey 
made. But thirty out of every one hundred drug 
gists survived. I do not know just how many | 
“missing” actually went bankrupt, in the strict 
of that term, but with all due allowances for n 
gers or voluntary retirement, a very large proport 
of these concerns were certainly weak and coast 
down-hill toward failure. 

Many thousands of retail establishments 
United States are, of course, firmly grounded a 
splendidly managed. They are thoroughly modern, 
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ficient, and progressive 
no diagnosis or pre- 
It is to the ailing mem- 
retail community that 
give curative attention. 
from being a rosy, after- 
ratory job, this cutting 
probing the diseased cas- 
f small business. It is an 
somewhat sordid task, 
of glamour, but unques- 
necessary right now. 
2easons for retail failures, it is 
is, range from faulty ad- 
appraisals of trade pros- 
cts to bad manners on the part 
lerks, from the lack of ade- 
training and equipment to 
accumulation of ill-sorted junk 
stock room. Each of the 
merous factors contributing 


retail bankruptcy deserves care- 
ful study, but few more so, per- “2 
aps, than those that exist prior “Z 
the actual opening of the store. 

The United States department 
of commerce has made or is mak- 
ing surveys of retail failures in 
Louisville, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Boston, and Chicago, in co-opera- 
tion with local bodies, judges or 
referees in bankruptcy, and with 
such institutions as Yale and Chi- 
ago Universities. We have not been interesting our- 
selves in the legal phases of bankruptcy. Our job is 
to help answer that all-important question “What 
business reasons make retail merchants fail?” 


Ma ay INDEPENDENT storekeepers who fail 
are disposed to lay the blame mainly at the doors of 
competition. And perhaps they are right when they 
say that they just could not withstand the tremen- 
dous organization, the great reserves of capital, the 
drastic quantity-discounts, the mass buying which 
the competitors have at their command. 

| would not for a moment be understood as under- 
estimating the significance of this factor of competi- 
tion. It is there. In certain cases it looms very 
large, especially when the strong competitor makes 
use of ruthless methods that approach, or even cross, 
the borders of strict legality. And when that hap- 
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“The sad part comes when these inexpert newcomers put saving 


wt. Then is the time to pause and pon 


pens, the power of the law, as an instrument in b 
half of fair rivalry in business, should be bought 
to bear in a manner swift and sure. 

But figures indicate, nevertheless, that the influ 
ence of competition does not play so large a part in 
causing retail failures as most people are inclined 
to think. In the charts drawn up by the great 
credit-rating bureaus of this country, the responsi 
bility for less than two per cent of all business fail 
ures is ascribed to competition. Please note that this 
refers to all types of business and it is quite possib] ; 
that, if retailing were considered by itself, the per 
centage of failures attributable to competition would 
be larger. In certain specific lines of retailing it 
undoubtedly is quite a bit higher. 

Commerce department investigations have cor 
roborated the view that, in actual percentage figures, 
competition can not be accorded a very high rank as 
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The old order changeth. This type of haphazard storekeeping is fast passing, being suppla 


alert and intelligent merchandising, Retailing is keeping pace with 
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a distinct or dominating cause of business failure. an affair of making pretty piles of goods in win 
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In one city where a study was made of stores totter- dows and on shelves, tying up neat packages 





ing on the brink of bankruptcy, in only about seven extending the “glad-hand” to customers. 1 






per cent could competition fairly be set down as sands of people, when they find themselves wit 






responsible for the impending collapse. some money and with an acute discontent v 
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The independent retailer can, in most cases, with- work they are doing, turn cheerfully to storek 






stand competition if he is prepared to meet the ing, feeling sure that they will “make a go of 
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principal challenge embodied in that competition— and rejoicing in the prospect of “being thei: 
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the challenge of efficiency. If his attitude is right, boss.” Anybody, they think, can tie on a w 






if his approach to the problem is practical and scien- apron, weigh sugar, count oranges, and make chang 





tific, if he is mentally equipped and temperament- Just as most of us think we could run the othe: 
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ally fitted to introduce methods of rigid efficiency, fellow’s job better than he does, no matter what 






in addition to his advantages of special service, de- is, so almost everybody seems to believe that | 
liveries, credit facilities, etc., he can weather the she would be a great success in running a 






storm of competition and come through with colors store. Did you ever notice the amount of fi 


That has been proved in many instances. vice that is poured down on a baseball pitche: 





fying. 
And just what do I mean by “efficiency” in con- tight place or a boxer who is having more t! 


templating retailing as a business? Well, for one share of this world’s grief? Similarly, wher 
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thing, entering it after an adequate experience. The comes to retailing, there is much amateur, si 






evidence we gather in picking over the wreckage in _ participation in the game. The sad part of it con 


+} 






the bankruptcy courts shows that insufficiency of when these inexpert newcomers start putting 






experience, or a failure to learn from experience, savings into it. Then is the time for them to pau 





forms one of the potent reasons for retail failures. and ponder. 
There is an appalling tendency to regard store- But the overwhelming weight of evidence pro\ 









keeping as an easy way of making a living—simply that this attitude is [Continued on page + 
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New Dyes im Old China 


By Vernon Nash and Hin Wong 


EN years ago “Fette” was known to but 
relatively few in Peiping—then Peking—China, as 
the name of a young professor of chemistry in a 
local university. 

Today, however, should you visit China’s ancient 
capital, clamber into a ‘rickshaw and say “Fette,” 
the chances are that your runner would, without 
further ado, pick up his shafts and trot away in the 
direction of the wide Hatamen Street, swing down 
Hsi Tsung Pu Hutung, and halt before a gate in the 
gray brick wall that surrounds the Fette Rug Com- 
pany, Ine. 

Inside, flowering plants in great stone jars greet 
you. Between mountainous piles of camphor-wood 
boxes you catch glimpses of half-naked coolies pack- 
ing rolls of rug in heavy oiled paper for shipment 
to distant cities. In front is a large room, once a 
reception hall for a better-class Chinese family. 
Over it spreads a living-roof of beautiful wistaria. 
Below on the stone flags of the court, with a beauty 


almost matching that of the flowers above, is spread 
a large Chinese rug with a blue background and a 
spray of cherry blossoms in the corner. 


lt is a product of the Fette factory which, in the 


Asmall Peiping rug shop has within 
a decade become a modern factory 
employing 2,000 — all because of 


a professor’s wite’s “bright idea.” 


words of a New York Times correspondent, is 
“standardizing the ancient rug-making of China, 
while still preserving and even reviving the ancient 


Chinese designs and beautiful patterns.” 


Socu is the story told by this breath of cherry 
blossoms with its foil of luminous blue, and, indeed, 
by all rugs bearing the Fette mark. In the weft and 
warp of each one is woven, were it but known, a 
fantastic tale such as old Haroun Al Raschid, him 
self, might have spun had he brooded over smok« 
stacks instead of charcoal braziers. It is a story of 
a young professor from the United States, his 
Wellesley-educated wife, a Chinese craftsman,—and 
a veritable magic carpet, new style. Within a decade 
these three have seen their imagination transform a 
small rug-making shop into a modern factory em 
ploying 2,000 persons, and turning out 22,000 square 
feet of rugs each month. 


Once upon a time, if the story-book beginning 








THE ROTA: 


may be invoked, Professor and Mrs. F, 
lin C. Fette were entertaining 
American guests on the porch of th 
home. It was a warm evening, and ¢| 
versation lagged. The silence was bro! 
a Chinese bearer who, upon seeing the oy 
hastily dumped three newly wove; 


the door step and retreated. 


“Ti 
HESE rugs were ordered by 


friends who had to return to the ‘states 
fore they were finished,” Mrs. Fette explai 
as she unrolled them before her 
They were entranced at the delicate co 
and curious designs. 

“Then they are still for sale?” one | 
asked. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Fette hesitatingly answ 
“T think they could be sold.” Whereupon, ; 
the story is told, they changed hands, ¢! 
and there. 

A few months later a severe famine swept 
northern China, and along with other “ 
eigners,” Professor and Mrs. Fette were bus 


engaged in raising money and planning re! 


measures. One who came to them for assis 
ance was their old friend the rug-man. 

he had more orders, he explained hopeful 
he would not have to send his apprenti 
back to the famine stricken country. Remen 


4 China is (top) carded in the 

! way. Note (second from top) the 
h weavers trim the ed ges of a 

s yet on the loom. 

nated in the factor) 


lant each da\ ° 


with the “bright idea’ —Mrs. 
Fette, Wellesley graduate, now pres- 
t of the Fette Rug Company, Inc. 
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na | 


ww quickly they had dis- 





their friends’ rugs, the 


‘reed to solicit orders, 





prohts to famine relief. 





were successful, and the 


ie little rug shop were 


rs 


104 


kepl Op Nn. 
W., H the famine passed, but 
with the 


Fette family exchequer 








restored to normalcy, a 


Nort 


bright idea came to Mrs. Fette. 





Quietly she scurried about Peking 


searching out the dismal rooms 
where workmen toiled at looms. [ 
She inquired about wools and | 


dyes. Not all rugs, she shrewdly 





noticed, were of even quality, and 


many of them were not of fast 





colors. There seemed to be no 

ganized effort among rug-mak- 
ers to keep up the quality of their 
products. Purchasers bought at 
their own risk. 

Then one day Mrs. Fette heard 
of Li Meng Shu. She visited his 
shop and found his weavers using 
uniformly excellent wool. She 
observed that Mr. Li personally 
super.ntended every process. His 
wool was carded by hand, spun 
by hand, woven by hand, and the 
dyeing was done in old fashioned 
vats, carefully, and in the time- 
honored Chinese manner. 

Mrs. Fette chatted with Mr. Li. 
They discussed wool. They compared notes on 
dyes. They exchanged views on making rugs. And, 
fnally, they talked business. The outcome was that 
Mrs. Helen Fette, Wellesley graduate and wife of a 
college professor, contracted to dispose of the entire 
output of the Li plant. 

She had little difficulty in disposing of Li-made 
rugs, and the business prospered. By 1924 it had 
grown so large that Professor Fette who, inciden- 
tally is a charter member of the Peiping Rotary Club, 
resigned his college position to associate himself 
with the industry that had grown from his wife’s 
“bright idea.” 

The Fette Rug Company was incorporated in 
the United States. Because Chinese law will not 
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“Long life and happy augury” is symbolized by the double “jewel” « 


“lade tree’ design of this fine old rug once used in a Peking palace, 
} &g g g 


now a collector's item. Designs such as this can be reproduced with 


remarkable fidelity in modern rugs. 
permit “foreigners” to own property in China, save 
in a few port cities, Mr. Li has title to the factory 


with the Fettes holding the mortgage. 


Ax INTERESTING arrangement has been 
worked out to utilize talents to the fullest. Mr. Fette 
has charge of the business management. Mrs. Fette 
superintends designing. Mr. Li handles production 
and all relations with the workmen. The Orientals 
produce, the Occidentals distribute, advertise, assist. 

A prime technical problem which worried Mr. 
Fette, ex-chemistry professor, was the unstable char- 
acter of the Chinese vegetable dyes. Moreover 
much wool was lost in the old-style dyeing vats. To 


overcome these difficulties, [Continued on page 48! 











The Green Suit 


By Andrée Birabeau 


Illustration by Raeburn Van Buren 


S A RULE, M. Garavan goes to bed promptly 
at twelve. At half past eight dinner is over; at a quar- 
ter before nine M. Garavan bids his son good night 
and retires to his study, turns on his desk light, opens 
his inkwell and arranges his books for easy reference. 
At nine o'clock Marie, his old servant, brings a cup of 
linden blossom tea, which he sips thoughtfully; then 
he writes 1,000 words of the book he is working on. 

In the past it often happened that the twelve- 
muffled stroke of his littke Empire clock went un- 
heeded, but of recent years they rang out insistently. 
At the last stroke he always laid down his pen, closed 
the inkwell, put out the light, and went straight to 
his room. At ten minutes past twelve he was asleep. 

Tonight, at the twelfth stroke he had put down his 
pen, but he did not go to bed. After midnight the 
clock knows it is late, and is afraid to disturb people’s 
sleep by striking too many times. Tonight it had 
struck twice but M. Garavan had not yet gone to 
sleep. 

He still sat before his desk, his bald head under 
the useless light. He had put down his pen as a very 
tired man puts his head on the pillow, as a spent 
swimmer suddenly finds his arms useless. 

Such a moment comes into the life of many men. 
Fortunate are those who have never experienced it! 
A simple word. . . . A simple question, but terrible 
“Why>” 
labor? To get where? The grave. 

Ten minutes past twelve should have found M. 


if one asks it! Why these many years of 


Garavan asleep. To avoid the sensation of being 
tired, one should not stop. He had stopped. He had 
looked back. He had looked forward. He felt like 
a prisoner who has been digging a tunnel under his 
prison for years; when he began digging he expected 
to find liberty at the other end; then he continued to 
dig just because he had begun, mechanically, without 
aim; now stopping his digging for a moment, he 
. . Blessed 
are those who never know such a moment! 

His beard is white; his hair is thin; he is sixty. He 
is a distinguished sociologist. He has written fifteen 


realizes that he will never see the light. . 


THE RO? 


He had written big books—_fittey, 


of them. He had won honors, \y 
his soul was vexed with the cterpg| 


Why? Why labor? Why seek fame: 


large volumes, and is writing a sixteenth just as larg 
Sometimes in the letters he receives, he is addres 
as “Dear Master,” especially when there are favors; 
ask. Certain dignified publications refer to him 
“the learned M. Garavan. . .” or “the eminent autho; 
"es 

He is a member of the Academy; moths are eating 
a green suit, which hangs away in his closet, excep: 
for one day a year or when a member of the Acad 


emy dies. 


Wie his wife was alive she managed the house- 
hold. He 0es 
to the seashore three weeks every year, living in a 


He has a son who went to college. 
boarding house; he watches the fishermen on 1 
pier, and gets a headache because a man accustomed 
to working in his study is not used to being out whe 
the hot sun beats down. He has the decoration of t 
Legion of Honor. 

When he was admitted to the Academy, he was 
particularly pleased because it galled four or five o! 
his literary friends. Then they got used to it. So did 
he. He now writes so many words every day an 
every evening, until midnight. Fifteen volumes, soo! 
Why? The concierge 
bows more respectfully to the banker on the third 
floor, who already has been in jail three times. 

Fifteen volumes, that is all. A_ lifetime's labor’ 
And who will read them? Just what does this li! 
mean? Wealth? God, God, no! Fame? We! 
the Academy. Not much glory, that. Being 3 
academicien in one of the little academies, poor re! 


to be increased to sixteen. 


1 
+ th 


tion of the French Academy, not much glory in that, 
surely! 

What happiness will I have had? What good ent 
shall I have served ? 

Such a moment comes into the life of many me! 
Fortunate indeed are those who have never expe"! 
enced it!... 

M. Garavan is drowning. .. he is going dows 
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“He goes to the seashore three weeks every year, living in a boarding house; he watches thi 
8g g g 


.down. ..Lamps once had personality; they 
flared, the fame died down, flickered. Disregarding 
M. Garavan’s distress, the electric bulb now shines 

blinkingly, with indifference. The clock strikes 
three mid strokes. Just then he hears a slight noise 

he reception hall. The noise of a door being 
ned, 
\t three o'clock in the morning? M. Garavan 
itches up a poker, hurries from his study and calls, 
Who's that?”. . . .while switching on the light 
.only to find himself in the presence of an aca- 

C7. 

Yes, indeed, a true academicien. From head to 

With a cocked hat on his head, a sword at his 


But green coats are usually worn by backs that are 
e bent and the faces seen under such cocked hats 
more wrinkled. This academicien could not be 


ore than eighteen. 
Then M. Garavan recognizes his son. 
“You? What does this mean? Coming in at this 


fishermen on the pier, and gets 


hour? And in that green suit—of an academicien 
“Tl explain, Dad, . . .” The son is confused. His 
face is very red and his eyes are bright. The father 
looks at the suit more carefully. 
“But, . . . that’s my green suit!” 
“Yes, Dad.” 
“And why did you take my suit?’ 
“I needed a costume, Dad. I had to go to a fancy 


dress ball.” 


An entire life, was it not? ...The greatest 


heights attained in this life had been when, under th« 


dome of the Academy, he had donned that suit the 


first time. ...The only dream fulfilled! . . . the 
only dream conceived! . . . the only thing of his that 
others might envy. . . the only one he thought that 


others respected him for. 

And now! This is all that the others, including his 
son—his own son—see in this suit: a costume! 
What nonsense that this suit had been worthless! 


Hadn’t it served as a |Continued on page 48 

















Presque Isle, a 3700-acre 
pa the pride of 
Marquette. “Pictur- 
esque crags, reminis- 
ent of Normandy, 
hy, ded paths, and pil- 
" ? 
NEMLOCRS. « « « 


The herd of half-tame 





vhite-tail deer is usu- 
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uogmente d auyrine 
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Aunting season by sev- 
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Citizens of Marquette, Inc. 


By Leland D. Case 


[TIES, one is often told, cannot be run on a 
business basis. Yet, we know exceptions. Berkeley, 
California, for example, and Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
city managers are successful. 

Add to the list of exceptions: Marquette, Mich- 
IQan, COMMISSION-Zor erned. 

The morning train put me in this Upper Peninsula 
city at an hour when most of its 15,000 inhabitants 
were still yawning or, perhaps, yet munching break- 
fast toast. The air was washed by northern breezes 
blowing across Lake Superior. The only sound was 


the shuffle and clatter of street-cleaners as they har- 


Businessmen run this Michigan cit) 

and taxpayers like it! Budgets 
are held sacred and power-plant 
profits annually exceed $100,000. 


pooned scraps of torn cartons and waste-paper—a not 
inappropriate introduction to this little city. 
“Pretty place . . . this Marquette,” I volunteered 
in lather-muffled tones as the corner-basement barb 
slap-slapped his razor, “. . . well run, too, I hear.’ 
“Yes,” he replied, “we who live here don’t kick: 
He held a hair to the light, thoughtfully segmented 
it with his razor, then volunteered further opinions 
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erman (le {t Me 
years of public 
e won for him 
“Ma quette ‘s 
man,” has left 
ieritag 


ke. 


M iward ]. Hud- 


rt), as also 
hundreds of 
at the Cleve- 


ff lron WU orks. 
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s Studio, Marquett 


“We don't have political squabbles any more since 
wi adopted the commission government,” he told 
me. “Now we put good men in office—and they do 
their jobs. That’s all.” 

My barber informant, I decided before many hours 
of investigation, had keynoted the situation. Som« 
how, some way Marquette has, through the years, 
built up sentiment that causes its most capable men 
not to shy from civic duties. Marquette has never 


Studio, Marquette 














’ t | | , —— ‘ mrt 
known a political house-cleaning for the simy 
} 


Bs as , , | ‘= eo 
son that its citizens never let mun pal cobwebs an 


ash heaps accumulate. Marquette is a fortunate cit 
The old aldermanic form of government, I learn 
prevailed here until 1914. Two aldermen were el 


from each of the five precincts. There were 
ous boards to do the city’s chores. That form of g 
ernment worked out fairly well, but it was 
some, 


“home-rule act” 


city government, Marquette adopted it. It was not 


to rid the city of a corrupt government, but a natu 


and proper improvement—just as a factory might 


replace an obsolete machine with a new and mor 


efhcient unit. 


| TERE was division of opinion, of course, in that 
| 


election of 1914. Yellowed newspaper files note that 


the city attorney was opposed to it, though he lat 


recanted and became a loyal supporter of the con 


mission. Most of the aldermen were for the chang 


though it meant some of them would lose their job 


The city’s one daily newspaper battled for it. And 


| 


when the votes were counted th« 


by a large majority. 


Now, Marquette is gov- | Continued on 


‘Three times a week the city wate 
d, and milk from the fifteen dairies 
suppiyins Ma Qguette homes is tested reg 


ularly. Health comes first in Marquette.” 


cumbetr 
so when the Michigan legislature passed th 


permitting the commission form of 
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Some Thoughts on Rotary 


(Reprinted by courtesy of New York Post) 


By William Lyon Phelps 


E HE well-beloved poet, novelist, critic, humorist, 


essayist, and defender of the faith, G. K. Chesterton, 
is sometimes irritated and sometimes amused by bit- 
ter attacks on the Roman Catholic Church, which so 
often reveal the ignorance and prejudice of the at- 
tackers. Hence I was astonished to see a newspaper 
report of a similarly bitter attack on the Rotary and 
other service clubs made by the redoubtable G.K.C. 
himself. I was astonished because, although his 
knowledge is both vast and varied and his human 
sympathy intense, this attack on Rotary seemed to 
me to reveal something of that ignorance and un- 
familiarity with the facts for which he so justly ac- 
cuses those who attack the Church. 

[ have been a Rotarian for some years and have on 
a number of occasions visited Kiwanis, Lions, Ex- 
change, Civitan, and other service clubs in various 
places in America and in Europe. Every one of 
these clubs is beneficial to the community where it 
exists. 

No one has a right to express an opinion of these 
organizations without experience of their activities; 
perhaps one year’s weekly attendance would be a 
sufficient basis for judgment. I am myself so strong 
a Rotarian and at the same time such an enthusiastic 
admirer of the genius and personality of Mr. Chester- 
ton that I feel sure if he knew the service clubs 
thoroughly, he would be their supporter instead of 
their antagonist. 

Many outsiders object to the Rotarian habit of 
calling one another by the first name, but if the Ro- 
tarians themselves do not object, I cannot see why 
this custom should worry any one else. Any Ro- 
tarian who does not like it may resign, but I have 
never heard of a resignation for such a reason. 

Rotarians, like members of similar organizations, 
meet for luncheon once a week. Each man is en- 
gaged in business or professional activity which 
differs from the work of every other local member. 
Thus the club brings together at lunch anywhere 
from thirty to several hundred men who otherwise 
might not meet at all. This takes them out of the 
routine of their own work and enables them to get 
other points of view and to form friendships which 
have nothing to do with their specialties and which 
are wholly disinterested in purpose and in fact. 

So far as political and religious beliefs are con- 
cerned, men of every shade of politics are admitted. 


THE ROTARIAy 


In religion there are members of every Protestan: 
denomination sitting down to lunch and conyers; 
tion with Catholics, Jews, and men of no chyrel 
afhliation whatever. 

At every luncheon there is an address of h,/f 
an hour on some subject of importance, and th 
address is delivered invariably by a specialist. [ gy 
quite certain that members of every service club find 





these speeches profitable, not in any sense from t 
business or financial point of view, but solely 
the way of intellectual enlightenment and inform 
tion. ... In short, there is no subject important 
enough to demand the serious consideration 
serious men that is not discussed (and always by 
men of authority) at these weekly meetings. 


| i IS possible that some of those who sneer at Ro. 
tary have happened to be at a hotel, have looked in 
for a moment in the room where the Rotary or Ki 
wanis or Lions luncheon is being held, have heard 
the singing and the laughter and have gone away 
believing that these organizations are just a means 
for pumping up artificial enthusiasm and hypocrit- 
ical good fellowship, without a single beneficial pur- 
pose or result. 

Those who know nothing about these clubs are 
fond of saying that under the pretence of “service” 
and altruism there is really the shrewd purpose of 
advertisement of one’s business and financial profit. 
This is untrue. There is no exploitation of any man’s 
business or occupation and no opportunity for per- 
sonal gain. 

These clubs are also an asset to every town and 
community where they are established, because part 
of the regular duty of every one of these organiza 
tions is systematic benevolence. They have helped 
many a poor boy to get a school or college education, 
they contribute to many good causes and the) 
in every instance a positive help. 

Remember the two words that always go together 
—Rotary International. Rotary is established in 
every country in the world. Sinclair Lewis, who 
cannot be said to be an undiscriminating admirer of 
Rotary, published a statement in an English news 
paper in which he said that Rotary was doing more 
for the cause of world peace than any other group 0! 
reformers or statesmen or clergymen. 

I am proud to be a Rotarian. 























Business Adopts 


By Mary Alden Hopkims 


HE semi-intoxicated man in the right center 


aisle might have been amusing to his neighbors had 


they not wished to give undivided attention to the 


talkie. They complained to an usher. The tall, pale 


lad dressed as a page, murmured respectfully in the 


Al 


listurber § ear: 


“Beg pardon for disturbing you, sir, but you're 


! on the telephone.” And as the muddled 

in struggled with the new idea, he added, “In the 
, sir. A business call, I think, sir.” 

wo other pages floated up. 

“This way, sir.” 

“Shall I help you, sir?” 

Before the befuddled brain understood what was 
pening, the man had been wafted down the aisle 
| into the lobby, had received his money back, and 
| been politely hustled to the side walk. 


The larger theatres have developed a marvellous 


1 


ique for dealing with crowds. It is especially 


important for them to avoid disturbances, not only 


{ 


{ 


tl 


theatrical audience in a dimmed house is in a state of 


dist 


ause the attention of the spectators should not be 
racted from the entertainment, but also because a 





Hill, inc., N. Ya 


the Soft Answer 


Agerieved customers may scare 


others away. ‘That is why alert 
merchandisers are studying the 


art of soothing ruthed tempers. 


nervous tension and subject to panic if anything 
unusual occurs. 

A large house will have as many as fifty men 
ushers, Who work in shifts, for the houses are open 
about twelve hours. These ushers are almost always 
young men. They are chosen for their appearance, 
ability to keep their heads, and capacity for taking on 
a veneer of ostentatious gentility. Their education, 
conducted in schools, lasting several weeks, is a com 
bination of military training and extravagant 
urbanity. 

The Publix Theatres were first in the United 
States to conduct a school for ushers. Others have 
followed the example. Ushers’ uniforms are often 
foppish, their ramrod posture may be affected and 
their gestures studied, but their duties are clear-cut 
and snappily performed. They are a section of the 
executive staff, disguised as part of the pageantry. 


Ushers are drilled in the art of conciliation. If a 




















Is 


spectator complains that the woman will not take oft 
her hat, an usher politely requests her to remove it, 
and vanishes before she can argue the matter. It is 
impossible to give an usher any backtalk because at 
the first hint of opposition, he does a trained disap- 
pearing act. The next situation is taken in hand by 
another usher who makes the same request as if it 
had not before been m« ntioned. No usher ever gives 


When re- 


an usher turns the matter 


an order. He directs, suggests, requests. 


questing 1s insufhcient, 
over to a sub-manager. These sub-managers, placed 
in strat where they 
} 


Can De 


D 


gic points through the building, 


reached in emergency, are carefully trained to 


ill sorts of cris g 


act 1n < 
4 ANY theatres ove rdo the matter of suay ity. The 


ushers are ridiculous. Their ultra politeness is almost 
insulting. They would make a better impression on 
the public if they showed more human qualitites. 
The same criticism may be made of many organiza- 
which 


tions have substituted stereotyped etiquette 


for boorishness. This is a natural, though annoying 
transition stage. 

The “bouncer” has been succeeded by the fop. 
Employers feel that unnatural politeness is better than 
natural rudeness. A guard’s strong hand between 
your shoulderblades in a subway crowd is an old 
American custom that still lingers. A row of bowing 
automatons dripping the oil of courtesy in a lobby is 
the new American custom. The material from which 


the two types are evolved, however, 1s the same. 
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The knack of handling angry people, cl; 
tomers, and also fellow-employees and sul 
not to mention a tactful attitude toward th: 
asset ranking with accurate figuring, know 
merchandise, mechanical skill and convinci 
talk. The employee who underestimates 
tance is destined to remain in a subordinat 
and to be looking often for a new job. 

The reason for an almost extravagant effort 


by business houses to placate | Continued on 
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A smile helps! Inf 
mation girls in this Ch 
cago public utilit 

pany 


serve 


are scho led 
Inquiring, 


plexed custome 


These winsome 
maidens with stu- 
died grace will es- 
cort you to your 
seat in a popular 
California theatre. 
If you dis- 


are 


pleased, they will 
not argue. . + 
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Sweden's Crafts Live Again 


By Alma Luise Olson 


i STOCKHOLM is a park that has been devel- 

round a significant idea. Spread over the 

hills of the eastern section of the Swedish 

intersected by the blue inlets of the Baltic 

sa, is Skansen, an open-air museum. This whole 

' was once a royal deer park. Now there are 

few pots in all the world that are so rightfully a 

possession of the common people as these hilly open 

— s that all of Sweden has helped to build up into 
uM oasis of beauty and old traditions. 

Visitors come from afar to study the Skansen idea. 
Someone from Japan suggests that it might be 
adapted and transplanted into the Land of the 
Cherry Blossom. Tourists from the United States 
wander past the quaint peasant houses, with green 
blades of grass springing from their sod roofs, and 
realize that even their young land has traditions 
which should be guarded while there is yet time to 
preserve them. 

The richness of Skansen is largely due to the fact 
that it was started just after the Industrial Revolu- 
tion had begun to modify ways of living and pro- 
duction in Sweden, but before the old 


Revival of old arts at Skansen, 

Y 3 oe —_ 

Stock holm’s olg Open-air Muscum, 

teaches industry that “honest pine 

. : . me F - 1 . — 

is better than talse mahogany. 
the various provinces. The vivid colors—red, green, 
blue, orange—are picturesque and are repeated in th« 
hand-woven hangings at windows or on the “two 
decker” beds. The kitchens are completely outfitted 
with the utensils of old. Occasionally one sees oul 
side a house the typical sleigh, a rowboat, or othe: 
old-fashioned conveyance. Here and there someon 
is carding wool, weaving at a loom, or demonstrating 


another of the time-honored crafts. 


From far northern Sweden come the cone 
shaped Lapp tents of birch bark, and near these no 
mad homes a few reindeer are corralled. Several se« 
tions of the grounds are set aside for showing the 
characteristic fauna of Sweden. This popular featur: 
attracts hundreds of children, who crowd around 
for a peep at seals or polar bears or other unusual 


specimens. The task of caring for so many living 





had been completely obliterated. Fore- 
sight and wise choice saved many 
relics that are now irreplaceable. 

A bird’s-eye view of this open-air 
museum reveals a cluster of houses as- 
sembled from the twenty-four provinces 


1 


of the country. Each was selected be- 





cause it typifies the architecture used in 
s locality five or six centuries ago, or 
because of intimate association with 
some beloved poet or national hero. 
Fach interior is true to the period in 
tion, either possessing the actual 
turniture of another day or showing it 
in faithful reproduction. 
Those in charge of the houses are 
dressed in the traditional costumes of 


“From far northern Sweden come 
the cone-shaped Lapp tents of birch 
bark, and near these nomad homes 

a few reindeer are corralled.” 
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The farmhouse, above, is from the province of Dalecarlia, and like other houses at Stockholm 
museum, has been refurnished with hand-made chairs, hangings, and other articles. “Th 
oings until eternity,” reads the quaint motto over the doo 
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creatures in such an environment is not an easy one 
and. probably is one of the problems that has not 


been solved with entire success. 


I. IS in summer that Skansen is most delightful. 
Stockholm lies so far north that it enjoys the beauty 
of the “white nights,” seen at their best in June and 
early July. Then no real darkness falls. The whole 
world basks in a mystical light, where twilight 
merges slowly after midnight into dawn, and all 
things stand shadowless under a luminous blue sky. 

At Skansen there are outdoor terraces for eating. 
Bands and orchestras stress the melodies and folk 
songs of Scandinavia. Dressed in the charming 
peasant costumes, the children and young people 
give programs of the old folk dances, and in many 
other ways the picturesque pageantry of other days 
is kept alive. 

So popular is the Skansen idea in Sweden that it 
has been adopted on a small scale by many other 
cities. Practically every province has begun to utilize 
some of its open spaces for a local outdoor museum 
similar to the one in Stockholm. 

Throughout the summer -the Swedes live out 
under the sunlit skies of daytime and the silvery, 


mystic beauty of undarkening nights. In a “green 


] 


Each of the houses typifies the architecture used in its locality five or six centuries ago, 
has intimate associations with some beloved poet or national hero. Those in charge « 


dressed in traditional costume, thus recreating the atmosphere of old Sweden 


room,” enclosed by shrubbery, the family eats all its 
meals if the weather permits. The flower-lined 
restaurant terrace, with orchestra or band furnishing 
music, is a popular feature in every village and town 
of size, and if the public park is adding a local open 
air museum the interest of the public is enhanced. 

Behind all this activity there is a deeper note than 
leisurely enjoyment of the material comforts of life. 
In the midst of a world emphasizing mass produc- 
tion and mechanization, Sweden is trying to preserve 
what is fine and beautiful in the older order. Ther 
is large-scale industrialization, to be sure. In the past 
few years Sweden has been enjoying an era of pros 
perity and a stable development of its natural r 
sources such as forest products, iron ore, and ele 
tricity. 

Relatively, it has been untouched by the current 
depression. Sweden has been fairly successful in 
absorbing its own labor power, despite the fact that 
the revised immigration quotas of the United States 
began to curtail emigration several years ago and t 
throw back on the native labor market, hundreds 
of young people whose dynamic energy and initia 
tive would otherwise have found release overseas. 
There is, of course, also some unemployment in 


Sweden. But there would | Continued on page 47} 
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Rotary Scans the Horizon 


a S ROTARY resting on its 
laurels of another day? 

Is the present generation adverse 
to “joining”? 
Or, 1s it 


own organizations ¢ 


more favorable to its 


Is the list of eligible 


members 
reduced by “corporation pawns”? 

In short, zs the Rotary wheel 
wabbling? 

These searching, challenging 
questions were ‘proposed and an- 
swered affirmatively in the May 
Rorarian by an unnamed, twenty- 
six-year-old “son of a Rotarian.” 
Perhaps he raised no new issue, 
that 


lowed the appearance of his article 


but the discussion has fol- 


shows that Rotary’s future is a 
matter of much importance and 
deep concern to members. 
Several pages of the June issue 
were devoted to excerpts from let- 
ters, editorials from club publica- 
tions, and an article by Newell L. 


Nussbaumer, another “son of a 


Rotarian,” also a young man, and 
president of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Rotary Club. Believing that a fur- 
ther airing of honest opinion on 
the subject is of value in clarifying 
the fundamental issues involved, 
THe Rorartan takes pleasure here- 


with in continuing the sym- 


posium: 


Sune Puivurps (drug retailing), Big 
Spring, Tex.: 

“IT asked a young man of this city, 
who 1s twenty-four years old, to ask ten 
other young men what service club they 
would like to join. Of the ten, three 
said that they couldn't see any use ot 
having any service club of any kind. 
Uhree were against all service clubs. 
Nearly one third, in other words, were 
against all service clubs. Three said that 
they like what they had heard of Rotary 
pretty well. One of them was the son 
ot a Rotarian, but he said that he had 
never been to the club with his father. 
Four said that they would like to join 
another popular service club because it 
had more pep. My analysis of the situ- 


ation is this: Unless we as Rotarians 


can put some pep into our local clubs, 
unless we can make them attractive for 
young men, unless we can show these 
young fellows that we are going to do 
something besides sing and eat, then 
we had better bury our emblems of Ro 
tary with us as the next generation will 
not need them.” 
Ray Luse (student), Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C.:— 
“Would it not be wise to include in 
your classifications several for young 
men not yet engaged in business or pro 
fessional life? For instance there might 
be included in the membership of each 
club one or two high school boys— 
leaders in extra-curricular and scholas 
tic activities—and possibly two or three 
college men studying for business or 
professional work. These could be se 
lected not only on their own merits but 
also with a view to creating a desire for 
membership in the associates of those 
selected. The principal defect in this 
suggestion appears to be that Rotarians 
would want their own sons to be 
the ones selected and _ there certainly 
wouldn’t be room or reason for includ- 
ing every man’s boy. Perhaps the best 
way to avoid that difficulty would be to 
exclude arbitrarily all members’ sons 
from the junior classifications. I am 
the son of a Rotarian and hope to be 
come a member myself some day.” 
Herpert EF, Smitu (fruit growing), 
Laconia, N. H.:— 
“There has been for some time a 
growing conviction in my mind that in 
the best interests and future welfare 
and maintenance of Rotary as a virile 
organization, that the older members, 
of which I am one, should in some 
way make openings for the younger 
men upon whom the future of our in- 
stitution must depend. Naturally no 
man likes to feel he is getting old and 
being ‘laid on the shelf, but would it not 
be better for Rotary’s future to estab 
lish an age limit of, say, sixty-fhve and 
have each man’s membership automati- 
cally terminate upon reaching that age? 
I have been privileged to visit many 
clubs in various parts of the United 
States during the past few years, and 
have been struck with the seeming pre- 
ponderance in many clubs of members 
of the older generation. I have read the 


article . and while I do not wholly 


agree with some of the views expressed 
therein, there is in it much food for 
serious thought. Rotary is far more 
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than a luncheon club, as w 
but what is each of us doin: 





it becoming such?” 


Newe ti L. NusssBaumMer (ey 
president, Rotary club), p 
N. Y.:— 


“T have visited the Tonay 
tary Club, which is not 
Buffalo, where both the articles (‘4 | 
tarian’s Son Predicts,’ in the Ma 
TARIAN, and Mr. Nussbaumer 
the June issue) were discuss: 
seven or eight members at « 
All agreed that our articl 
expressed the situation in 
around Buffalo, and that in ¢/ 
club they had tollowed the proper 
cedure in taking in several youn 
tive business men during the year 
bulk of the evidence around her 
Rotary is doing very well, especially 
comparison with the other lunch 
clubs, some of whose membersh 
been reduced greatly.” 

James H. Drynan (newspaper . 
tising), Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada 

“There is really nothing wrong \ 
Rotary with the exception, perhaps, 
low blood pressure in several of its n 
bers. Its ills are not, we are happy t 
say, incurable. The remedy is | 
There never 


time when Rotary was needed 


and more work. 
There’s work to do. Let us 
theorizing and get busy. Let's play 
game out. ‘Nothing great was 
achieved without enthusiasm. 


Joun R. Tenney (railroad 
ment), Hagerstown, Md.:— 

“His assignment of young me! 
this or that general group that will : 
be available to Rotary is mere tom 


) 


rot. There is nothing new in Rota 





It is a movement designed to assist 
the attainment of ideals as old as nat 
itself. It must demonstrate to me! 
enlistment in its ranks will giv: 
let for the employment of thei 
efforts toward improvement ot ou! 
lization, through effective organ 
worldwide in scope. Let Rotar) tt 
fore demonstrate that it is vital 
real, that its methods are likely to bring 
it some day to its objectives, and ther 
is no class in all the world that will : 
constitute a source of new Kota 
blood.” 

For further comment on the que: 
tions raised by the “son of a Rotariat 
see page forty-four. 














4] Wanted to Jom Rotary—” 


By Clarence M. Mulholland 


AVING so many times been given the credit 
thorship of the article appearing in the May 
f THe RorarIAN expressing the views of a 
“Rotarian’s son,” I have become convinced that 
hout the world are many young men having 
detached attachment for Rotary as I do. 
your other contributor, I have been raised 
Rotary atmosphere of no mean density, and 
period of about seventeen years. My father 
ci upied various high offices in Rotary Inter 
during that time and his business partner 
nast district governor. I wanted to be a Ro- 
1, but my good fortune in being associated 
my father in business was my misfortune so 
; my keen desire to join Rotary was concerned. 
Visualize, if you will, an impressionable lad_ of 
velve years of age who was privileged to travel 
with his father to many Rotary club meetings. | 
believe, and I say it humbly, that I 
could give a more intelligent discussion 
f aims and objects, the sixth object, 
rea administration, the code of ethics, 
nd many other Rotary problems than 
average Rotarian, merely because 
of the many years of contact with this 
intangible Rotary atmosphere. 
What I have to Say will be prefaced 
the premise that no matter how 
ich I might have desired to be a 
Rotarian that feeling might not have 
been reciprocated. This is written as a 
ief for those young men who are the 
potential leaders of the future, highly 
ptable as Rotarians, and whom | 
lieve Rotary may some day need. 





txamine the roster of every Rotary , 


which has been in existence for 
riod of ten years or more, and I am 
you will find the average age of members rather 
igh. Then examine the roster of several of the other 
ice Clubs in the same cities and I am sure you 
will find the average age considerably lower. Con 
tinuing the examination, it will undoubtedly show 


1 
+ 


that at the present time Rotary as an institution is 
composed of more prominent, successful, and repre- 
sentative men than the other service clubs. 





mosphere of no mean density. 


His tather was once president of 


Rotary International, but the son, 


having the same profession, had 


5 


to choose another service club. 


Unfortunately the span of life is comparatis 
short when compared to the span of existence ot 
movements as basically sound as Rotary. Who will 
take the place of these prominent and worthwhil 
citizens in each community? 

You are locking to the future in questions of 


pansion, administration, hnances, international mn 


her necessary problems, but you 


and many ot 
parently are giving no consideration to the im 
portance of maintaining the high standard of you 
present membership. While Rotary suns itself in th 
reflection of past and present shining achievement, 
the other service clubs become increasingly strong 
I was not inclined to bet the chances of my father 
living toa ripe old age against my chances to become 
a Rotarian, and feeling 
somewhat the same in 1 
gard to his partner and mi 
good friend and_ business 
associate, | accept ‘d the in 
vitation of one of the other 
well known service clubs to 
become a member. Need 
less to Sa\ | am very happy 
in my new association wit! 
a representative group of 
young business men who, 
I am convinced, will in the 
years to come command the 
prestige and respect upon 
which Rotary now seems 


to have a decreasing mo 


7 } 
. raised in a Rotary at- Nopoly. 


Nothing 1S quite so dead 
as a completed city, noth- 
ing quite so stagnant as a self-satished organization, 
nothing quite so doomed to oblivion as a business 
which does not recognize a depletion of its sour 
of supply. 

There is a brilliant glitter emanating from suc- 
cess. Is it blinding the vision of Rotary to the 
danger signal which significantly waves to warn it? 
Let's hope not. 
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ght). of Santa Barbara, 
(Valll be 1uUS¢ he i con 
( 1 ¢ 1 mo terest ny 
e for a garden than raising 
ibbage and lettuce His 1s 
icvo d to be at ibe 1¢ 
ibly ancient one ( t lal 
| ird hale Cal e] l hes 
ind ls. Dr. Fra Clark 
founds of the ( i| rornia 
Academy of Scien e, agrees 
that Rotarian Ousdal has a 
fascinating hobby So did the 
Santa Barbara “Poet Lariat” 
I 


A ae 


Photo; Faulding, Santa Barbara 


We Pause [his Month 
to Honor 





E. W. LUCCOCK, because he was born in Indiana, 
which makes him a Hoosier; because he made excellent 
scholastic records at Wabash College and three semi- 
naries, Western, McCormick and Union; because he 
is pastor of the Shanghai, China, Community Church; 
because he recently emulated his father, who lives in 

Wooster, Ohio, and joined Rotary. 


XN. LYLE MAXWELL, and John 


(left), age thirteen, and Stanley 


5 





(right), age sixteen, because this trio 
is the first “dad” and two songs eve1 
to receive Eagle Scout awards trom 
the National Court of Honor of the 
Boy Scouts of America. “Scouter” 
Maxwell is a member of the Ferrt- 
day, La., Rotary Club, and a leader 


in boys’ work activities. 











ROTARIAN JOSEPH A. GERK, because 
patetic gangsters seldom choose to tarry long 
Sr. Louts, Mo., where he, pre sident of the 
International Association of Chiets of Police, 


made his home. 


4. J. HEALY (upper right), because he has been on 


the Manchester, N. H., police force for forty-four years and 
its chief for thirty-nine years—a national record; and | 
at seventy-tour years of age, fellow Rotarians of the Man 


chester club have elected him president. 


Bo IN CHARLES INNES (right), of Adel, Leeds, Eng 
land, because he 1s a member of the national savings com 
mittee, and has been successful as manager of a steamship 
line; because as special commissioner he did superior service 
tor Rotary in Africa; and because upon him has been con 


terred the Order of the British Empire (civil division). 


| ARVEY TAYLOR (lower left), be- 
though Red Knolls has always been 
Arizona map, people didn't know 

itil the enthusiastic young president of 


Junior College, at Safford, seventeen 





away, interested the community in 
plays in the natural and superbly 


amphitheater. “Lelawallah,” an 





” Indian legend, “Pirates of Penzance,” Van 


Dyk “House of Rimmon” and_ other 


and pageants have been presented. 


ARTHUR C. TAYLOR (lower right), 
Phoenix, Ariz. (not related to Harvey), 
he was sergeant-at-arms at the Los 

ngeles convention of Rotary Interna- 
because since May, 1914, seventeen 

years, his Rotary attendance record has 


es ' 
been perfect. 
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. ts almost choked with sampans on which many Chinese ave borr 
live, and die—not unlike the river population of Canton 


All Ships Stop at Singapore 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


“O 
NE SEEING is worth a hundred tell- 


ings’ is a Chinese proverb, the truth of which no one 
will deny. But a A ante glance at the huge array of 
ships from the ends of the earth which ride at an- 
chor in the great land-locked harbor of Singapore 
drives home the oft-repeated fact that Singapore, or 
“S'pore” as the British residents write it, stands in- 
deed 


of an immense variety of shapes and sizes, with vary- 


at the crossroads of the world. Here vessels, 
ing degrees of beauty and trimness, almost rub noses 
with the cruder, more picturesque, but smaller na- 
tive craft that have braved the terrors of the seas to 
make this port. 

“Raffles” 


so constantly 


The name of might almost be a synonym 


Our 
the long-famous 


for Singapore, is it heard here. 


home for several months was 
“Raffles Hotel” 
Singapore’s specialty, the 
“Raffles Square” 
gested shopping center where one is sure to meet 


Raffles Col- 


and a host of others. 


where we were first introduced to 
“Million Dollar Cocktail.” 
is the principal but somewhat con- 
friends or acquaintances. Then there is “ 
* “Raffles Museum” 
the town hall, 
is a fine statue of Sir Stamford 


lege,” 
In front of in a crescent where 


many roads meet, 


East and West overlap in “S'pore.” 
Here trails of trade converge, and 
the Babel of races Rotar\ 


gives s 

an unusual opportunity for service. 
Raffles, himself, keeping watch over the city | 
founded. In passing by car or ’rickshaw, I always fel 
an urge to stop and salute this bronze man whos 
brain envisaged a great port growing out of a miser 
able little fishing village of Malays with strong 
piratical inclinations, on a jungle-smothered, tg 
infested island. It was he who purchased the islan: 
of Singapore from the Sultan of Johore in 1819 fo1 
the East India Company. 

With the name Raffles ringing in our ears, 
were more than casually interested in meeting a d 
scendant of Sir Stamford, Mr. Stamford Raffles, 3 
member of the Kuala Lumpur Rotary Club. It was 
at a picnic party which Choo Kia Peng, the Chines 
president of the club, gave for us at his lovely /i 
home overlooking the jungle. There was but smal 
chance to converse with this tall, fine-looking, affab! 
husband 


VW 


gentleman for, lunch being over, my 
claimed all the men for an informal Rotary talk. 
“Rotary before self” is a slogan tacitly understood 


in our family! 
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“Horrified, we gazed at devotees whose bare bodies were ornament d with row after rou f squ 


headed pins, thrust through the skin, not over a quarter of an inch apart, men with ske 
through tongue 


The city of Singapore with its cosmopolitan popu 
lation of 540,000 lies at the southern end of the island 
of Singapore which is twenty-seven miles long by 
half as many miles wide. It is the Asian half-way 
house between Europe and America, the gateway to 

ry extensive Dutch East Indies, the turning 
point of the steamers to Australasia, and from here 
boats sail to the seacoast trading countries of the 
world. Eighty-eight different lines call at Singapore 
ind entrances for the year 1928 totalled 47,909 Ves- 
sels. Entrances and clearances numbered 97,062. Stu- 
dous, isn’t it? Those of you who believe that all 
big things are in the West, please get down your 
nacs and compare this with London, Liverpool, 
\ntwerp, and New York. 
While Singapore is a conglomeration of colors, 
, castes, and a babel of tongues, if one were taken 
blindfolded to certain sections and then shown the 
streets, he would unhesitatingly declare he were in 
China. The Singapore River is lined with typical 
two-storied Chinese houses with shops on the street 
level and living quarters above. The river below is 
almost choked with sampans on which many Chi- 
nese are born, live, and die,—not unlike the river 
population of Canton. The Chinese are the workers 


in this peninsula and are, therefore, the ones who 


and checks, ready for the Tremirt, fire-walking c« 


have acquired wealth, many of them being million 
aires, possessing not one but SC VE ral magnihe nt 
homes. 

The European homes in Singapore are big and 


1] 


commodious with wide, open verandas, usually on 


hills amidst luxuriant foliage. 


But the most impres 
bi el ; — rae 
sive of all is the great white home of the governor 
of the Straits Settlements, high on its hill set in a 
great expanse of lawns and gardens. It was our m1 
fortune to have just missed Sir Hugh Clifford, 
governor of the Straits Settlements, an honorary 


member of the Kuala Lumpur Rotary Club, who 


had been forced to resign because of his wife’s illn 
thereby falling short of his fifty years of colonia 


service by four years. 


Hi. career reads like a romance. At th 


of seventeen he went out to Malaya in government 
service. For years he lived in the native states, an 
for months at a time was entirely cut off from men 
of his own race. He wisely seized this opportunity 
to learn the difficult Malayan language and win the 
confidence of the Malays with the result that he has 
to his credit many books of exquisitely written short 
stories based on his life among these people. My 


husband had many letters of introduction to Sir 
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Hugh. The position of governor was 
temporarily filled by the Honorable 
Mr. John Scott, colonial secretary. 

Jim presented letters to him and 
found him most kind and consider- 
ite. The next day we received an 


invitation to luncheon at Govern- 


ment House. Seated at the round 





table were perhaps fifteen guests, the 
most distinguished being Rajah 
Brooke of Sarawak, the only white 
rajah in the world. This impec- 
cably groomed Englishman attracted 
attention at once. His abundant pure 
white hair set off a somewhat youth- 
ful countenance, tanned by exposure 
to the tropical sun. My luncheon 
neighbor told me that our fellow 
guest was the third member of the 
Brooke family to hold this unique 
position. His wife, the ranee, an 


Englishwoman, and his two daugh- 





ters, so he said, were then in England 

enjoying a holiday. Malay boys always have a cheery grin for the passer-by. Innat 
The story behind this title reads tility characterizes the Malay whether he be a backward, uneducat 

laborer or a talented, well-informed 





like a fairy tale, one of those things 
that seem too fantastic for real life. Think of an and young Brooke yearned to better their condi 
Englishman becoming an Oriental monarch! And Time came when he inherited a considerable fortun 
this is how it happened. Once upon a time there _ by the death of his father and he decided to mak 
was a young Englishman by the name of James dream come true. 

Brooke who had served in the East in many capaci- He purchased a royal yacht, fitted it up and trai 
ties for the greater part of his life. He had cruised a crew of twenty or so and set sail for Borneo. H 
in the Indian Archipelago and had touched at North landed at Sarawak and was warmly welcom 
Borneo. The native peoples here were largely pirates an old acquaintance, Raja Muda Hassim, uncl 
the Sultan of Brunei, who | 
a rebellion on his hands at t! 
moment which he was inefi 
tually trying to crush. 4H 
pleaded with Brooke to aid | 
and, possibly goaded on by 
fear that because of his weak 
ness, he might lose Sarawa} 
anyway, he promised in 1 

to make Brooke the rajah 
Sarawak. Brooke, on his part, 
proba- [Continued on page 54 
Sunrise in Singapore, wit/ 
sinuous palm trees hanging 

far over the water, is one of 

the delights of the early-rising 


sojourner in “S'pore.” 
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LoY The Poor President 
By Edgar Doudna 


A; I understand it, a man elected president of 
a Rotary Club, in the United States at least, is at first 
overwhelmed with the honor. He takes stock by 
consulting the officers of the current year and a few 
others. He also gets large, free, and generous 
assortments of advice from his friends and well- 
wishers. After he has digested this information he 
makes a blue-print of the job and is a sad, sad man. 

He goes to his office and tells all and sundry that 
for the year to come he will devote his spare time to 
the office, but his principal function will be that of 
directing the Rotary club. He will drop in from 
time to time to take orders, but not much is to be 
expected of him. He will try to be around on holli- 
days and pay days, but otherwise the old machine 


must run on its own momentum. 

He goes home, puts his religion in his wife’s name, 
and tells the family that for twelve months they will 
sce him infrequently. He’ll try to get home Saturday 
nights for a clean shirt, but really they musn’t ex- 
pect him very often. And for heaven’s sake don’t use 
the last paper to wrap up the laundry; he hasn’t 


read “Andy Gump” yet. Thus he bids a fond and 
tearful farewell to the fireside and plunges out where 
duty calls. His not to reason why, his but to do or 
die, noble Rotary president. 

He is duly inaugurated with much acclaim, ap 
plause, protestations of affection, and suggestion. 
Then he buckles down to work. Appoints commit- 
tees and listens to their excuses. Dodges appoint- 
ments with the “glad-handers” who want to appear 
on the program preparatory to a raid on the mem 
bers’ bank accounts. Takes charge of the meetings. 
Keeps the crowd good-natured on the days that th« 
goats of Abraham are served as lamb stew; tries to 
look interested when the orator of the day is as enter 
taining as an undertaker’s assistant. Holds the stop- 
watch on the long-winded ballyhoo artist who for- 
gets to say anything until three minutes past closing 
time. Negotiates treaties with the other clubs. Warns 
the members to pay their dues promptly. 

But outside of the club he learns what the word 
service means, for every day in every way he is called 


upon to serve on some [Continued on page 55| 
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Rolivar, Hero 
to a Continent 


By Lucius C. Clark, 


Chancelli {merican University, Washington, D.C. 


cites men come into the world 


and pass from it leaving things much as 





they found them. It was not so, however, 


with Simon Bolivar. He was instrumental, 
within a few decades early in the nineteenth 
century, in breaking up Spain’s vast New 
World empire, and from the fragments es- 
tablishing foundations for the present re- 
publics of South America. 

Bolivar was born to aristocracy and 
wealth in the city of Caracas in what is now 
Venezuela, July 24, 1783. His parents died 
during his early boyhood, and a lonely life 
seemed destined for him. In France, how- 
ever, he saw the end of the revolution and 
that experience was enough to sweep with 
storm-tossed fury the emotions of any youth. 


At nineteen Madrid, 


where he had been a student, he and attrac- 


years of age, in 
tive and accomplished Maria Teresa Toro, 
niece of the marquis of Toro, were married. 
Ten months after their return to Venezuela, 


his beautiful girl-wife died of yellow fever. 





Disconsolate, Bolivar returned to Europe. 


The story is well-authenticated that this 
youth was standing one day with his old 
teacher, Simon Rodriguez, on the Sacred 
Mount above Rome. There, looking down on the 
Tiber and under the inspiration of the Eternal City’s 
great past, they dreamed and talked of liberty in 
the Andes. Then teacher and pupil struck hands, 
and pledged themselves to the cause of South Amer- 
can independence. 

The long civil and military campaign of liberation 
brought forth in strong relief those personal quali- 
ties which cause men to flock to the standard of a 
Someone has called Bolivar “a formidable 


Strangely, he seemed 


leader. 
military and political giant.” 








Photo: B 
This statue of Simon Bolivar, “South Ame 
erator,” was presented to the United States of A 
by the Republic of Colombia. It stands in Neu 


to be the last one to discover that this was characte! 
istic of him. 

He knew victory, and the elation of being cai 
under triumphal arches. He knew defeat and 
fering on windswept passes and on mountainsides 
shattered by storm. He was robbed of fortunes, and 
mocked by those whose praise he most deserved 
But throughout it all, Simon Bolivar remained 
steadfast to the vow to free his fellow men that hé 
and his schoolmaster had taken on Mount Avent 


overlooking Rome. 
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new Zealand— 
“The Britain of the South” 


Bu: TIER of islands to the southeast of 


\ustralia—very much resembling an upside 
own Italy, broken in the middle—is New Zea 
land, a British Dominion. Though in the news 
lispatches recently because ot the Hawke’s Bay 
] saste r. it deserves better to be known as a land 

progressive people, well-governed cities, rich 
ineral and agricultural resources, and _ pictur 


sque scenery. 


MOODY Mt. Negauruhoe (pro 
° } 
nounced nar-oo-ru-ho-ee) is here 
shown in a temper. At more propi- 
tious times, visitors may scramble 


down the inner slopes of the crater. 


LIMATE and scenery range from the 
mi-tropics of the north to this—the 
Southern Alps. Each New Zealand island 


sits backbone of mountains. 





Photos: New Zealand Government 
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WELLINGTON (top), a city of 130,000, New Zealand's capital, is famed for its fine harbor. T 
business district is largely built on reclaimed land, and residential suburbs extend far back into 1% 
mountains. Below is a typical barley threshing scene on the fertile mountain-bounded 
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iE CENTER of a great pum- 
d plateau, on North tsland, 


Taupo, covering 230 squar« 


Cou ntless Springs 
ise in the mountainous 


, some hot. 


G, Uli 


nd to tumble precipitousl 
Ne ugged slopes on the 
the lake. Wanganui Fall: 


with its veil of spray, ts al- 
popular rendezvous for city 


Many fine bathing 


tourists. 


shments are maintained in the 


f Lake Taupo. 


A MAGNIFICENT SIGHT 
awaits visitors at 

Cave, North Island. Herve, the 
limestone deposits, left by drip- 


+/ 


ve the 


W aitomo 


ping warm water, gi 
visitor an impression of mil- 
lions of glow worms. Geysers, 
terraces, hot springs, mud vol 
canoes, and fumaroles of New 
Zealand rival those of Yellow- 
Park, United 


stone in the 
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Fditorial Comment 


The Vienna Verdict 


Byes of the Rotary world are now turned to 
Vienna whither, as this is being written, more than 
four thousand persons are hastening by water, by 
land, and by air. Before these words are printed, an 
answer will have taken form in delegates’ minds as 
to whether the twenty-second annual convention of 
Rotary International has been worth the time, the 
money, and the effort it has cost. 

The Vienna gathering marks a new departure in 
Rotary conventions. Those in charge of its plan- 
ning, largely Europeans, have given the program a 
distinctly European character. Rather courageously 
they arranged for a deep probing of the tender spots 
in our bodies politic and economic. Serious discus- 
sion was scheduled on such mooted topics as unem- 
ployment, political barriers to trade, mass produc- 
tion with high real-wages vs. hand production and 
low real-wages, industrial rivalry, and scientific pro- 
duction planning. 

Will the Vienna convention justify its cost? We 
forecast a favorable verdict. This is not mere wish- 
thinking, but, on the contrary, simply recognition of 
the fact that at Vienna have come together those dy- 
namic elements which invariably set the social test 
tube to sputtering: unsatished men, progressive 


ideas, and a challenging opportunity. 


When A Man Owes 


Ra OTHING so paralyzes that part of a man that 
gets him ahead in the world as worry. And few 
worries emulate the corn-borer more than the worry 
over Money owed. 

Debts are no disgrace, per se. Most of the business 
of the world is done on borrowed money and will 
continue to be, for credit is a basic principle of the 
Yet; emergencies do 


prevailing economic system. 


happen. And if the wherewithal to repay 
owed is not in sight, all is not lost. The gro« 
not be “out” when the salesman calls; the « 
stick-maker need not retire to shaded doorways 
the merchant passes; the ditch-digger need not 
his landlord. 

Human nature is such that if the harried deb 
goes to his creditor and explains honestly and fi 
his situation, a way usually will be found out of 
situation. Perhaps it will be the partial-paymen 
Maybe it will be a deferment of all ol 
Anyway, the tension will have been 


route. 
tions. 
and self-respect restored. 


Better Than Theory 


A LARGE New York coal company decided t 
replace its horse-drawn delivery wagons with m 
trucks. The management had the good and 
common sense to notify the agent of the teamste: 


union six months in advance of the change. 
union leader got busy, and when the shift from oats 
to gasoline power came, the corporation heads \ 
surprised to find that each of the drivers had quai 
fied himself to operate motor-trucks. Because ' 
men knew the company’s customers and _ po! 
there was no hesitancy in re-employing them. 

This is a true and typical instance of th 
employers can codperate in giving to the men w! 
work for them, in the jargon of the day, “a break. 
Workmen, if they know far enough in advan 
impending substitutions of machines for men, olte! 
will re-train themselves at vocational schools for ot! 
jobs. 

“Technological unemployment” is the high-soun¢ 
ing name sociologists use when machines throw me! 
out of work. Those hasty philosophers who assu! 
us such idleness and distress is the inevitable pric 
of civilization, are, in large part, wrong. The trail 


{ 


of progress need not be marked by the bleache« 











ivie., 








; of hope. A sane admixture of foresight and 
euism can do much to alleviate the woes of the 
ition from the old to the new in industry. 
(hough “natural,” as all things are natural, tech- 
logical unemployment responds to effort as surely 
lisease or any other foe of human happiness to 

hich man addresses himself with intelligence. 


Footnoting Page Nine 


Tae western world, habituated for a century to 
thinking of China as static and backward, will some- 
be surprised, for the Chinese genius, as John 
Dewey, the eminent psychologist, has pointed out, 
essentially creative. The living of many people in 
propinquity may have necessitated formalized for- 
arance, amiability, politeness, and moderation, but 
these qualities as well as respect for tradition derive 
validity from a conscious striving for social con- 
tinuity. 

Thus, those elements in Chinese life which critics 
have regarded as most derogatory to progress, are 
themselves rooted in the subsoil of the creative spirit. 
And when the Chinese have assimilated modern 
industrial technique, as they are rapidly doing, they 
will enrich humanity with contributions that blend, 
for useful purposes, the new with the fruits of experi 
ence of a civilization that has endured five thousand 


years. 


On Social Oxcarts 


Socia work is the recognition by a group 
of a community responsibility for which no ade- 
quate provision has before been made by the body 
politic. It follows, then, when the body politic does 
accept that responsibility the unofhcial efforts to 
discharge it may properly cease. But too many 
private charities do not know when to die. Fed by 
legacies they live on—veritable social oxcarts in a day 
of motor-cars. 

The history of welfare movements is usually the 
same. Public-spirited citizens see a serious need of 
the less-privileged in their community. They or- 
ganize to meet it through private philanthropy. 
Other communities follow their lead, and soon there 


is a new public consciousness and conscience on the 
matter. Appropriations are then made from the 
public funds and the need is thus provided for—for 
all time. 

The altruistic groups that kept the movement go- 
ing, now satisfied the problem will be solved, can— 
and should—devote their resources and energies to 


other community shortcomings. But often they do 
not. The less unenlightened philanthropists, having 
crystallized into an institution and being impressed 
with the importance of their own work and office, 
seek to perpetuate their livelihood and their distinc 
tion. 

The proper aim of constructive social work is to 
blaze a trail, to show the way, to awaken the publi 
conscience, and then to extinguish itself as its object 
is accomplished. This is the path of progress. By this 
policy we have attained public-school education, hos 
pital provision at public expense, state care and treat 
ment of the insane, provision for the education and 
care of crippled children—and the assumption of 
many other like responsibilities. 

Public authority is accepting social burdens more 
and more, which is as it should be if governments ex 
ist for the governed. Instead of tacitly opposing 
this function of the body politic, wise philanthropists 
should rejoice, extend fullest cooperation In effecting 
the transition, and look about for other worlds of 
darkness to conquer. 


Work and Play 


Bx A certain English town, hard hit by industrial 
depression, unemployed men are enjoying sports on 
a field provided for them by the Rotary club. 

“Scandalous!” says Aunt Granny. “Sakes alive,” 
echoes her sister Grundy, “the idea of encouraging 
men to play when they should be looking for work!” 

But Aunts Granny and Grundy do not understand. 
When jobs are not to be had, there is a very pro 
found reason why men, idle through no fault of 
their own, should be given an opportunity to play. 

Play provides a release for physical energies, but 
more important than that, it provides a healthful out 
let for those complex intellectual tensions which de 
termine a man’s morale. And that is a very im 
portant thing. 

Beggars and convicts and would-be suicides are 
persons with a low morale. With self-respect gone, 
a man either turns against society with a vengeanc 
born of desperation, or he drifts into the easy belief 
that society owes him a living—a debt he may not 
be loath to press on the street corner with a tin cup, 
or in a bank vault with an acetylene torch. In either 
case he is anti-social. 

Men who play may have hard luck, but if they 
keep on playing, they are going to keep their moral 
fibre intact longer than the man who mopes and 
sighs and fidgets. 

Tell that to Aunts Granny and Grundy. 
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President Al Roth, stopped over at Washington to introduce a Rotary group 

to his old California neighbor and friend, Herbert Hoover, president of the 

United States. Left to right—]ohn Poole, Washington, D. C.; Clinton P. 

Inderson, New Mexico; Eugene Newsom, North Carolina; President Roth; 

President Hoover; Howard Selby, Florida; Will Taylor, Illinois; Claybrook 

Cottingham, Louisiana; Allen Street, Oklahoma. 


All Gangplanks Lead to Vienna 


EN THE great Concert Hall of Vienna, promptly at ten o'clock, 
on June twenty-second, the twenty-second annual convention of Rotary 
International was scheduled to begin with a General Assembly of all 
voting delegates to discuss proposed legislation. Then were to follow 
five days packed with speeches, discussions, and unusual entertain- 
ment. A full account will appear in the August issue of Tue 


ROTARIAN. 


Photos (right and below) 
Associated Press 





Semmering, near Vienna, where a “model” dis- 
trict conference was to be held. 
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Goodbye, New 
The George Wa 
ton, flagship of th 
tary fleet, puts out t 


ton, D. C., con 
sergeant-at-aims, 
family sail foi 

Left to right: 

Mr. Harris, Mrs. 
and Martha. 


Mrs. I. B. Sutton, Tam 
pico, Mexico, and Mrs. 
Almon Roth, wives, 1% 
spectively, of a past and 
the present presidents 0} 
Rotary International. 
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unfair as some of the 


in the article 


to go into bankruptcy 1s as 


other statements made 
I think an article explaining the functions of 
the independent retail merchant should appear 


I dislike to 


t 


ARIAN because it 1s 


magazine. criticise the con 


Rot 


in our 


tent of Tut so uniformly 





good but this doe not seem to be a fair article 
t the writer 
J. W. Symons 
President, Symons Brothers & Co. 
Saginaw I in 
\ »n of Rotarian-Reader Symons 
/ who may have questions on the points 
’ d is respectfully directed to the following: 
1) Le the editor” commenting upon 
le mm Tur Rorartan, regardless of 
u er the praise or adverse criticism, 
lways u med. 
iH R I 1 Cnde } make 
‘ t ’ ution to vocational and com- 
, rVvice elucidating, through the fer 
ment of opinion and the pooling of experience, 
wider understanding among its readers of live 
uch as retail distribution 
That is why it has been for several months 
nning a-series of articles on merchandising. 
To mention a feu The Retail Clinic is Com 
M. ]. Norrell, November 1930; “The 
Corner Store Grows Up,” by W. L. Brintnall, 
May | Chain Store Counter by C. O. 
Sherr June Not Everyone Can Run a 
Store by Dr. jt Klein, in this issue 
4) The purpose of] this serte not to warm 
ny ld ; vo , 4 sTri f fir ae for 
neu ne i her it ist {re from diverse 
a current 





fes, the comsgtructive aspects of th 





tv i} ) Wing 
Mr. Brintnall, himse independent 
i“ he A ‘ a uble d Ais business at Mar 
lowa, in ten years despite chain com 





petinon, in fis article u hich antr ipated Rotarian 
Symon's request, illustrates this rather well: “The 
compention of the future is not so mu h be 
tween independents or chains as between com- 
munities Once people of the community 
are attracted and brought together in the trading 
center, only indiwndual immtiative unll decide 
where the purl uys 

(6) In view of the interest in retailing, the 
editorial department f THe Rorarian” has 
prepared a lis f books and magazines which 
discuss all phases, including, of course, the chain 
and independent store problem. This list will 
be \ rmishec individual Rotarians o1 
clubs interested in further information for 

con prograt (See footnote, page 46.) 


she es ¢ 

Needed? 

To the Editor: 
We SUPPoOse 


(independent shop-keepers) in the Rotary club 


you do not need us small fellows 


or you would not print such articles as “Across 
Chain Store Counters” in the current issue of 
lie ROTARIAN. 

J. W. STAMPER 


Proprietor Stamper’s Department Store 

Corbin, Kentucky. 
Note: R 
shows that approximately 29,000 ora fourth of 


United 


tartan Stamper ts in error. A survey 


Rotarians in the States alone are en- 


Rag cd 


the 


The vast majority of these 
The re- 


Pe. 
in retailing 


are proprietors of businesses not “large.” 


tailing classifications are highly esteemed in 
Re Mary. 
Indignant 


To the Editor: 
I have read the article “Across Chain Store 
Sherrill 


care, and I wish to say that I consider it the most 


Counters” by C. O. with considerable 


and untruthful article 1 have ever seen 


untair 
published in the Rotary magazine 


Many of our Topeka members are indignant 
that such misleading propaganda in behalf of 
the chains should be printed in the official organ 
of International Rotary clubs. In a forthcoming 
issue of “The Merchants Journal’ we expect to 
analyze this article by Colonel Sherrill, and call 
misstatements. 


attention to some of its 


Had the article appeared in “Chain Store 
Age” it would have aroused no criticism on our 
part, because we expect such articles in publica- 
tions of that class. But the chains would prob- 
ably be glad to pay ten thousand dollars to get 
it into a publication like THe Rorarian. 

P. A. LoveweELi 

Classification: Editor 


Topeka, Kansas 
“... Open to Question” 
Editor, TH 


After a Mr. 
“Across the Chain-Store Counter” 


ROTARIAN: 
Sherrill’s 
in the June 


careful reading of 


Rorarian, this reader has come to the conclusion 
that a pretty clever piece of chain store propa- 
ganda has been put over. Yet clever as it is, Mr. 
Sherrill, by 
unmitigated 


his ultra-enthusiastic claims for the 


blessings of the chain store, has 


made many statements whose truth is open to 
serious question. 

No one can deny that Mr. Sherrill is a success- 
ful business man, a man of extraordinary execu- 
tive ability, a man of energy and accomplish- 
ment, yet in his eagerness to exploit the system 
under which he operates, he makes claims that 
may be very difficult to substantiate. By way of 
example, I do not believe chain store organiza- 
have yet made a name for them- 


tions great 


selves as contributors to community chests or 
other charitable and civic projects: and that they 
“invariably” have memberships in chambers of 
commerce must also be questioned. 

Mr. Sherrill again invites doubt when he de- 
clares that “far more opportunities for a young 
man are offered by chain stores than ever were 
given for him to go into business as an inde- 
pendent merchant.” What business is there left 
for a young man? 

And 
“The chain store has no traditions to forget; it 
Well, every 
com- 


most uncertain of all is this statement: 


has no costly lessons to unlearn.” 


that Mr. 
pelled to close, and many have been closed, is a 


store Sherrill’s organization 1s 
glaring and costly mistake in judgment and con- 
clusive evidence that someone has failed to learn 
his lesson. 
Frep Riccs 
Classification: Groceries, Retailing 
Princeton, Indiana. 


. . . but the character” 
To the Editor: 
The propaganda you are publishing favoring 


the chain store, | 


am quite sure, is displeasing to 
thousands of independent merchants who are 
members of the Rotary club, and also to other 
thousands of your members who have seen the 
insidious work carried on by these monsters in 
It is not the 
competition that is objected to, but the character 
of the the the un- 
scrupulous methods used to fool the public, the 
pricing of a few wellknown brands of groceries 


the small towns of our country. 


competition, unfairness, 


at or below the jobbers cost in order to create in 
the minds of the buying public the false im- 
pression that all goods sold by the chains are 
at a lower price than that quoted by the inde- 
pendent merchants. 

The Kroger article in the last issue of THE 
RorarIAN, stating that the young men of our 
country have a better chance to work up in the 
chains, than in any other line, is wholly untrue 
for the reason that the managers of these stores 
in small towns do not earn enough salary to 


THE ROTAR] A\ 


own a home; they have to live in 
property, and are paid so little that 
enter into civic activities and beco: 
ciuzens. 
Harry H 
Classification: Hardware 
Pulaski, Virginia. 


Centralization 
Editor, Tui 
Ever since reading the June Ro 


ROTARIAN: 


been wondering why Rotary len 
publication to chain store propa; 
the article is signally lacking in 


stating only part of the truth. 
“Assume that a young man 





in Operating a grocery store. To incr 
cess, he must open another store 

location, thus becoming in fact a 
operator.”” Do you believe that? 1; 
ble to build a large business from 
Has American business reached the 
it cannot think in any 


the chain? 


channel exci 


Let us accept the figures of profit st 


article—19.1 profit to the retailer 


stays at home. “The average mark 


What 


Let us consider the Kroger Compa 


chain store is 20 become 


a business of $250,000,000. a year.” H 
of that? 
Every community has a limit to 


is 20 


power and every chain store represent 
competition with local merchants—th 
ul the local merchants give up the str 
reure, if able, or fail if not. 

Why not think this thing through 
cal end? Continued success of the c! 
according to its own formula as qu 
the young man, means the gradual elin 
Where, ther 
principals and employees to turn for a 

How long will it be before this g1 


duction of the buying power of the « 


the independent store. 


reached a point where it cannot support 
chain store? 
I rather approve of that word “Chain 


always symbolized bondage. How mu 


present business depression is due to 
increasing merging and centralizing ot! 


control? Can prosperity really exist 
represents the earnings of the masses rat 
the massed earnings of the few? 

And still looking to the future, what d 
centralization promise for Rotary? As t 
pendents disappear and classifications < 
must Rotary contract to represent the 
of might or will it fold up its tent anc 
steal away? 

And again, what has centralization alw 
ceived in the past? Is there any pictur 
history where political, social or finan 
not reached a 


followed by a debacle or a revolution?’ 


tralization has limit tl 


The manifesto with which the arti 
seems pregnant with insinuation and brag 
—‘Human progress cannot be stopped 
f the uni 
charges of competitors. The public de: 


clamour of demagogues or 
ficiency and the service of chain stores, 
have them regardless of all opposition 
think this 
squares with the Rotary Code of Ethics’ 
So I am still wondering what an articl« 


nature is doing in THe Rorarian. As 


how well do you pronou! 


retired from business (not due to competi! 


and have no personal animus in_ the 
perhaps you will feel free to enlighten 
Epwarp A. $ 
Member Rotar\ 


Portland, Maine 


\ 
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“Bridge of 


nell, 


artista 


Reflexiones 
Sobre 


Rotarismo 


Por G. Cid Hores 


N MEDIO del desconcierto moral 
que impera en el mundo, a_ través 
lel egoismo que ciega a los hombres, 
stos sienten la necesidad de unirse, bus- 

ansiosos el calor de la amistad, van en 
s de comunes anhelos y la cooperacién 
s sirve de brijula para orientarse en ese 
ar de pasiones e incertidumbres. 

\ esa necesidad de acercamiento, a 
ise de una mutua comprensién, debe su 
istencia el rotarismo, institucién nacida 
calor de la amistad y desarrollada al 
iparo de la firme voluntad de sus miem- 


de servirse mutuamente y de ser 


todos antes que a sf mismos. 


esde Chicago, donde naciera el rota 

‘mo hace 25 anos, ha ido extendiendo 
iccion a todo el mundo y sus miem- 

s han aumentado tanto que hoy alcan- 
i muchos millares. 


ida dia aborda el rotarismo nuevos 
blemas y con esto aumenta no sélo su 
portancia, sino que también su respon- 
ulidad ante las diversas naciones y ante 

undo. : 
La Comunidad fija su atencién cada 
i mas en el Rotary y aumenta para éste 
4 obligacién de trabajar provechosamen- 
*, como medio seguro de aumentar su 


Prestigio y conquistar cada vez mayor 


d 11 an- 
tara’ por Joseph Pen- 


inglés. 


( 


conhanza y interés en el publico. 

Desde el momento que Rotary inicia 
un trabajo se considera responsable de su 
realizacion y no desmaya en su tarea 
hasta no alcanzar el éxito. Jamas Rotary 
deja las cosas a medio hacer y nunca se 
declara vencido ante los primeros obsta 
culos que un trabajo presenta. A esta 
virtud debe su alto y sélido prestigio ant 
la Comunidad. 

No hay que creer que Rotary se intere 
sa sdlo por trabajos de caracter material, 
como ser obras de adelanto local o de be 
neficencia, o que sean éstas las de su pre 
ferencia. Seria éste un error profundo: 
Rotary da mayor importancia a su obra 
espiritual que es ja mas ardua, la mas 
vasta y la que exige mayor atencién para 
alcanzar resultados satisfactorios. Pero 
cuanto se haga en este sentido esta bien 
hecho, porque las mas bellas conquistas 
que puede hacer el Rotary son las espiri 
tuales y morales. 

Basta citar sdlo dos de estas preocupa- 
ciones rotarias: la intensificacién de la 
amistad entre los hombres, que es la pie 
dra angular de toda accién de progreso, y 


el interés de la Comunidad hacia el nifo, 





rtesia d? las Gale D. O. Welty, Merc 


re vn 


An lt 


i ve 
. bs, veal ° 
> pater <* 5 





handise Mart, Chicago 


que constituye la mas luminosa esperanza 
para el porvenir de los pueblos. 

Cualquier cosa que se haga en estos dos 
sentidos vale mas que toda obra material 
que se realice, porque siempre las con 
quistas que hablan al espiritu estaran por 
encima de las que sdlo alcanzan a in 
teresar a la materia. 


Vale mucho toda obra que procure el 


bienestar fisico de los hombres: pero es 

superior la que ilumina las conciencias 
1 

para indicarle Ss los Se nderos de la rectitud, 


la sinceridad y la honradez en los actos 


de la \ ida. 


El aforismo rotario “dar de sf, antes de 


pensar en Sl reftiere mas a 


] 1] 
1OS actos del 


creo que se 
espiritu que a los menos 
elevados de caracter material 

Y séame permitido observar que estos 
anhelos de perfeccién espiritual y moral 
no porque sean dificiles de alcanzar de 
ben mirarse con filoséfico desprecio, pues 
sdlo a base de hombres idealistas y per- 


1 a cristalizarse en obras 


fectos llegara 
concretas y estables los ideales del rota- 
rismo. 

No puede ser buen Rotario el que acep- 


ta su designacién por curiosidad, que no 
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llega a convertirse en sdlido convenci- 
miento, ni sera mejor Rotario el que enor- 
gullecido de llevar este nombre, que le 
da prestigio, no practica las doctrinas ro- 
tarias, y, por Ultimo, no aventajara en 
mucho a los anteriores aquel que piensa 
que un Club de rotarios tiene por Unico 
objetivo gestionar obras o servicios de in- 
terés para la localidad. 

FE] que ingresa a un Rotary Club con- 
trae numerosas obligaciones con su Club, 
con el Rotary Internacional y con la Co- 
munidad. 

Desde su ingreso debe ser un defensor 
de la idealidad rotaria, que encierra her 
mosos principios de amistad, altruismo y 
sacrIncioO, a CUuyO cumplimic nto debe con 
tribuir. Al mismo tiémpo debe sentirse 
propagandista de esta nueva idealidad y 
considerarse responsable de su difusién y 
correcta inte rpretacion dentro y fuera del 
Rotary. 

Las dox trinas rotarias nada enc 1erran de 


secreto y, por el contrario, cuanto mas se 


difundan, tanto mejor: una manera facil 
de servir es dar a conocer lo que se consi- 
dera hermoso y bueno. 

Todo Rotario debe, pues, contribuir a 
la difusién de los ideales rotarios en el 
seno de la Comunidad. 

El rotario no se puede cruzar de bra- 
zos: hay muchas cosas que demandan su 
atencion y fiel a las normas rotarias debe 
aportar siempre su concurso, porque su 
divisa es servir. 

No importa que la semilla tarde en ger- 
minar, que siendo sembrada con carifo y 
entusiasmo no le faltara fecundidad. Mi- 
les de aos estuvieron guardados unos 
granos de trigo en la tumba del faraén 
Tutankamoén y no por eso perdieron su 
fuerza fecundante: fueron sembrados y 
germinaron con maravillosa lozania. Asi 
las ideas que Rotary va esparciendo por 
el mundo podran permanecer dormidas 
muchos anos en la conciencia de la Co- 
munidad; pero dia llegara en que una me- 


jor comprension humana las haga ger- 


Actividades en los Distritos 


Activa Labor 


Fl Rotary Club de la Ciudad de México, ha 
iniciado una activa labor para conseguir que la 
hermosa Alameda Central cuente a la mavor 


vran alumbrado, pues 


pic rde ese 


brevedad po ible, con un 


la tarde parque 


practicamente al Caer 


| | mismo club ha iniciado 


sus galas Asi como el 
ul pana p ] fond l 1 

la Campana para colectar ondos destinados a 
la compra de sematoros para el trafico en el 


centro de la ciudad, también un grupo de Ro- 


tarios ha sido comisionado para reunir el dinero 


necesario para comprar los grandes candelabros 


que se istalaran en el parque principal. Numero- 
sas casas comerciales e industriales de esa capital 
han cooperado para esta interesante iniciativa 
del Rotary club, por lo que 


que muy pronto se dara principio a la obra. 


puede asegurarse 


Casa Museo Galdos 
hablo 


Espana de adquirit 


Durante la Asamblea de Santander se 


de la 


por suscripcién la casa de Galdés para convertirla 


necesidad que tenia 


en Museo, cuya idea se hizo rotaria por aclama 


con general la idea se puso en marcha 
qued6é ya constituido el Patronato. El Rotary 
club de Santander contribuyo con 5,000 pesetas 


Escuela Nocturna 


Laborando en provecho de la comunidad los 
Rotary Cuba, 


de 1OS 


socios del club de Camaguey, 


gestionan Poderes Publicos que se esta- 


blezca alli un nuevo Juzgado Municipal de acuer- 
do con la ley ya votada por el Congreso y piden 
al Ayuntamiento la creacién de un aula de 
ensehanza en un barrio rural! Pero, el tema 
que mas trascendencia ha tenido es el de la 
fundacién de la Escuela Rotaria para Analfa- 
betos, acontecimiento que tuvo lugar en los 


primeros dias del mes de marzo bajo los mas 


favorables auspicios 


] 


ofrecimiento de uno de sus 


Aceptando el 
miembros mas distinguidos el Rotario Francisco 


Castells, educador de prestigiosa ejecutoria, se 


ha creado la escuela nocturna bajo la super- 
vision personal de su propio Director y de com- 
petente profesorado. 

La Escuela ha sido oficialmente inaugurada 
en un acto hermoso y sencillo, con asistencia 
del Club en pleno y prominentes y distinguidas 
personalidades de aquella sociedad, siendo muy 
felicitado el club y el compafero Castells por el 
admirable éxito de su 


oportuna y generosa 


iniciativa, 


Nuceso sin Precedente 


En agape fraternal se han reunido en Puente 
del Inca, Rotarios de cinco paises—Argentina— 
Chile, y deli- 


topicos de 


Uruguay-—Paraguay—Bolivia 


berado durante varios dias sobre 
grandisima entidad, cuya trascendencia abarca 
las mas vastas orientaciones en el orden social, 
colectivo e institucional, 

La Asamblea de los Distritos 63 y 64, cuyas 
areas comprenden mas de setenta Rotary clubs 
y se extienden en una enorme superficie terr- 
itorial, ha alcanzado los caracteres de un suceso 
sin precedente en los territorios hispanos ad- 
heridos al Rotary 
de aproximadamente, ciento cincuenta Rotarios 


International. La concurrencia 
venidos de apartados centros de poblacién, reali- 
zando largas y costosas travesias, esta indicando 
que el espiritu rotario no sélo ha prendido en 
estos paises, sino que ya ha hecho raices. La 
Conferencia del Puente del Inca es un paso 
importantisimo dado en pro del acercamiento de 
hombres de buena voluntad de los cinco paises 
que han participado en la Asamblea, cuya nota 


dominante ha sido la mas afectuosa camaraderia. 


Velada Teatral 


Con verdadero éxito pecuniario se celebré en 
el Teatro Morelos de la ciudad de Cuernavaca, 
México, una velada organizada por el Rotary 
Club a beneficio de los damnificados de Oaxaca, 
Todas las clases sociales respondieron casi undni- 
memente al filantrépico Hamado de los Rotarios. 


THE ROTARIA\ 


minar vigorosamente y florezca 
helo de servir para fructificar ¢ 
amistad. Ya lo dijo el poeta: 
“Sembremos en los campos et 


sin pensar en el fruto, sin sofar 
cada semilla humilde que ger 


guarda para otros hombres 
[ 


L 

Que no decaiga nuestro e: 
companeros Rotarios, porque 
bilidad de todo lo que lleva el s 
pesa sobre nosotros. No nos « 
tido el descanso mientras haya 
de servir. 

Disfrutemos del prestigio d 
pero a condicién de hacer alg: 
de su futuro prestigio. 
“Enterremos el germen de la 


para gozar la sombra de la 
ayer.” 
(Tomado de “El Rotario”— 


Sesion Interurbana 
Peninsular 


Por primera vez los tres clubes di 
yucateca, Progreso, Campeche y M 
reunieron en noviembre pasado er 
de Mérida y celebraron su primera 
urbana.  Asistieron 
el Sr. Gobernador de Yucatan 
senora esposa y el Rotario Ramiro 
Gobernador del Estado de Car 
de dicho club, asi como su distingt 
Reino la 

' 


del Club de Mérida se sintieron alta 


como invitad 


t 


mas grata camaraderia 


fechos por la brillant 
tanto de Campeche 
concurrié para celebrar la primera ret 


numerosa y 


que como dé 


citadina para conmemorar el Quinto 
de la Fundacién del Club de Mérida 


Amigos de la Ciudad 


En una reunion pasada del Rotary C 


ri 


Paz, Bolivia, se ley6 una nota re 
Amigos de la Ciudad” una institucio 
ficencia, en que anuncian haber orga: 
colecta para socorrer a los damnifica 
Santa Barbara. El R 


de La Paz, siempre deseoso de servis 


siniestros de 
los necesitados resolvid enviar a aq 
tucién la suma de cien bolivianos 


Escuela de Salubridad 


El Rotary Club de Santos, Bras 
desarrollando una muy efectiva labor 
la comunidad y muy especialmente 
dedicando sus esfuerzos en el mejora 
la juventud. 

A fines de febrero inauguraron la 
Salubridad que fué una de las inici 
club. 
las autoridades civiles asistieron a la 
Bajo la direccién de una muy 
fesora, los alumnos recibirdn instruc: 


Tt 
La mayor sociedad de Santos 
cidn. 


gimnasia sueca y respiratoria, y la hi 
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+ Harbin, Man 
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honorar) 

of Rotary 


third 


(third from 


South Africa 


Bantu Conditions 


| nh tl initiative of the 


ug rit 


Club, District Fitty-five is taking a 
gathering information 1 the 

tion, vernment, and = gener 

the Bantu. By educating the membe 
unities on the needs of the natives 
miuttees hope to amend the de 


nditions now exisung. 


Wale Ss 


Has Birthday Party 
Li—Pwllheli Rotarians celebrated the 


of their club by entertaining 
clubs in North Wale Although 
fifty miles from the nearest Rotary 


guests sat down to 


members ind 

dinner. 

t Llandudno 
vo—The 


R.I.B.L. 


ittended by 1806 


conference at 
Rotarians and 


» enthusiasticall participated in the 


nt nd 


| } 
it and tw 


programs prepare¢ dD 


iddresses b 





In addition to 
Earl of | 
| for Rotary’s support in disarma- 
st Benn and Mr. FE. F. Wise, 
possibilities ot 


tween capital and labor. 


tton and Prof. C. Delisle 


Sir Erne 


asthe 


Switzerland 
Watch-making 


DE-Fonps—The unemployed of La 


Fonds are being instructed in the 


watches through illustrated lec- 


ed by the Rotary club. 
Children Safety 
[RaveERs—The local Rotary club is 


ecial interest in trafic education. 


ically presenting trafic problems and 


be shown school children of every 
e valle 


Object in Action 


a a . 
“Freparations to receive eighteen 


representing the different European 
Swiss 


it a camp are being made by 


Germany 


{nothe Roun 
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Austria 


Vacations fo 
OTEY 

Rota ( 

t Vacd 


Ireland 


A St. Patrick Pro 
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rocks ‘“‘would 


to a progral 
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New Zealand 


[nter-City Forum 


Spain 
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Map | 
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Straits Settlements 
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SINGAPORI 1) 
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rs ore t ca earn trom 
other to t ce 1 . . We shall 

I h we all 


of mutual 


learning 
( otne at t et inother s 
be brought 
tact t nsible au 
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Portugal 
\/ § 7) l VC 
ese tne 
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Roumania 
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‘ Mp rer 
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fry Out aA née 
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cle | Rot Isitec 
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( 
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His Excellency, the Governor, and Lady Innes were guests of honor at this, the second an 
meeting of the flourishing Rotary Club at 


for individuals but also for states. The nations 


must adopt the Rotarian service principle, the 
principle of service to one another.” 
Chile 
} } 
Donate Ambulance 
TaLcAHUANO—An ambulance has been given 
to the city by the Talcahuano Rotary Clul 


Peru 


Started Them Right 


CuicLtayvo—To encourage thrift, the Chiclayo 
Rota Club gave ink books with an inital 
depe it as pri ru ublic school chil- 
dren. 

China 
“Service” in Chinese 

SHANGHAI In cle to interest other cities ot 
(hina 1 Rot the Sh hai club has had two 
important i ilet Rota translated int 

le Ch se language 
New Club at Hangchou 

HANGCHOW \t the inauguration of the Hang- 
che 1 ( ) be ere initiated into 
Rota he Shangh « } re onsible for 
t! 1 of extension work 


England 


De li NGue nts 


Sports Jo) 


St IN-IN-AsiiFiELD—To Bagthorpe Gaol 
training center fe ung delinquents, Rotarians 
of Sutton-in-Ashheld ar resenting a sports cu 
for competition amongst the inmate 
Anns Aid Boys’ Work 


the ener- 


NorrinGHAM—On idies’ night” 
| 


presented 


club tor boys’ we 





For Operating 


Bevertey—lIn order to supply the local hospi 


tal with an operating theater, the Beverley Rotar 
I bl funds an 





it public appeal lount- 


Australia 


Every Club Represente d 


Although Rotary is in its infane\ 


in this Commonwealth, 200 delegates attended 
the conference of the sixty-fifth district at Bal- 
larat. Every club in the district was strongly 
represented. In spite of a heavy program of con- 


THE RO’ 


ference matters the visiting R 


time to attend a pageant, a 


conference ball 


Weekend at Ranch 


GoOULBURN—So enthusiastic 


arranged by 


the Goulburn club that they he 


tary conference, inviting the 


Canberra, and Wollongong 


tween sessions the Rotarians 


President Charles Prell’s “G 
ranch located 3.0 feet ab ¢ 
9,000 sheep. 


Cheer for Children 
NEWCASTLE—By 

children from the King Edwari 

the 


entertainin 


tor outing and surveying 
children in the vicinity at seve 
Rotarians beer 


castle have 


tive of communit Se! 


United States 


Cripples Become Scouts 
Onto—Rotarian 
Sunshine S 

j 


made it possible 


piece 


ZANESVILLE, 


W ho sponsor the 


} 


Children, have 


1] 


Call\ vouths to be 


handicapped 

scouts. 

Spruce Honors Memory) 
Toman, Wis.—In memory of 

dent, L. 

planted a blue 


] 


school 


spruce tree 
where Rotaria 
The 


Indian 


Indian 
been superintendent 


were furnished by the 


World-Record Cou 
-Rotarian 


LEBANON, IND.- 


1 


successful in their 


been very 
Three of the members, having fa 
advise the bovs. When the stock 


the fall, Rotarians supply mone 


exhibition at the state fair. O 


members at Lebanon was the f 


organization to breed a world 


Children Not Forgotten 
Mount Micu.—Fi 


CLEMENS, 


crippled children’s work, which th 


ind turned over some years ag 


organization, was about to be 


tarians of Mount Clemens have 


for it. 
to pay the old debts of the 
and have pledged, with the aid 


sponsibility 


count 





M. Compton, local R 


They have appri 


Rango 











Var 


T 
' 


| 
} 





: » county, 10 for the coming 


» an adequate fund for the 


S6« 


~ children now under treatment, 


a benefit show which netted 
tive club, with a membership of 
ht years purchased 
nd, built a dam, a 


onditioned the property 


Vo Bari fe} 


-When southwes 


( tern fe 
v the just do. That's a 
Rotary session here, more than a 
ians and Rotary Anns trom Las 
niles distant, Kingman, Ariz., 
ind Needles sat down to 
yanquet in the high school audi- 
Governor C N. Boynton, otf District 
velled — the 18 ‘ fr 
\ home ( attend. 


City, Mb Appreciative it 
it rele acquaintance in 
vetween rural and urban 
ave the Pocomoke City Rota 
let. 


th 
(neil 


\ Vis—In recognition recor 
e. scholarship and attitude, twent 
the Vocational schoo I n 
Chicago by Madison Rotarians 
ib-to-Club Hook-up 
1 


Rotari 





\f .N. Y.—Malon 


n Nelson 


in iddress delivered by Joh 
t ernor, who spoke from Montre 
ver a direct radio hook-up. It has 


this method 


+ 


ted that seve ral clubs, by 


rate in securing services of a prom- 
at minimum cost. 
munity Service 
incton, D. C.—From their communit 
fund, Rotarians of Washington have 
t an automobile for the Instructive Visiting 


Society and are paying the salary of an 
il worker for the Travelers’ Aid Societ 
a Boys’ Club 


salary ot a 


the establishment of 
the 


urage 


have also paid 


ional field director and rented two room 


for its headquarters. 


»kesmen of Other Lands 


ENWORTH, Kans.—At a program arranged 


international service committee of the 
rth Rotary Club, five young men, 
it Kansas colleges, spoke. They are 


Freddy’ Rubio, son of the president of 
Janerieg, an agricultural student 
Germany; G. Tanaka from Yokohama, 
M. Kanakadri Rao, Indian prince who is 
Alfredo M. 


tamante from the Philippine Islands. 
hat One Man Does 
Huco, half ye 


J. Wren Moore has been a member of the 


Paul 


industrial engineering: and 


Oxia.—In the two and a irs 
go Rotary Club and chairman of the crippled 
dren's committee, he has placed 111 crippled 
therwise handicapped children from Choctaw 
inty in the University of Oklahoma hospital 
tree treatment. The condition of every child 
been improved, and some complete cures 
e been effected. This amazing record neces- 
ited 2,000 miles of travel (three-fourths of 

Was at his own expense) to overcome 
and to convince parents of the benefits of 
treatment. Rotarian 
with the methods and details of hospi- 


yauon arrangements that officials have turned 


Moore has become so 


lal 


er to him a large part of such work in the 





These three ship 


dooys 


Ou 

{nd Each Had a Farme 

KAUKAUNA, Wis.—For the 
quet, the committee in charge let © known 
that any Kaukauna Ro ) 
tarmer would be fined one do ind a R 
tarian absent w 1 be ed t 
esult was one hundred per c 
Home for Hut 

Covina, Cain When the lot } ich 


stood the Boy Scout hut, built by the Covina 
Rotary ¢ 


Rotarians purchased 


lub son 


ie ears ago, Vas nad mr 


ther prope 


the hut to it. Sponsoring the Boy Scout troop 
has cost Covina Rotarians about $2 
they consider it a good investment 


Have Vienna at Home 
N. H At a recent meeting of the 


GORHAM, 


Gorham Rotary Club, the members enacted wha 
might be expected to take place at the convention 
at Vienna. Delegates from the various countric 
addressed the convention in their native language 


and an interpreter translated the speeches. So 


uccessful was this presentation that it is late 
viven before the Thirty-Seventh District Con 
ference at Rutland. 
Children Win 

Ocpen, Uran—A _ spelling vatch ~=betweer 
picked teams of Rotarians and their children 
was the main event of the even yr at the Ovd 


Rotary Club’s annual “Sons and Daughter 


party. The children on inated 
fathers, and the daughters spelled-down a but 
three of the sons. 


Unique Roll Call 
Mp 


per cent at the recent 


3ALTIMORE, Attendan imped twe 
luncheon when each past 
fheer of his administra- 


the Ro 


, 
Jaltimore club 


president, or ranking o 


tion, presided over a table at which sat 
into the 


The cl 


hI 
tables were set. 


tarians who had come 


office. ub is eighteen 


during his year in 
years old, and eighteen 


Cicero Experiments 
Rotarians are experi- 


Cicero, ILtt.—Cicero 
menting—and are enjoying it. The object of 
their experiment is a young artist. He has 
neither hands nor feet, but has shown a re- 


markable ability. Cicero Rotarians are supply- 


ing him with funds for an art education. 
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is the Cogged-Wheel Wabbling? 


Rotary is on the up-swing, say some. Others disagree. For furth, 
from Rotarian-Readers turn to pages twenty-two and ty 


Harry Battou (stocks and bonds), 
San Anselmo, Calif.: 
“The present depression naturally 


suggests the thought that perhaps the 


Rotary wheel is wabbling, but nearly 
every organization, old and young, re- 
gardless of its foundation principles 
is temporarily wabbling in membership 
and enthusiasm. It is apparent in 
most Rotary clubs that each ingoing 
administration tries to outdo its pred- 
eficiency and 


CCCSSOTS, by increased 


when this fails discontent results. A 


club 


for wisdom and 


Rotary requires older members 
stability and also 
younger me mbers to instill enthusiasm 
and bring in new ideas. The Rotary 
pessimist should not carry his business 


depression into his club.” 


“Ha” 
cial schools), Saratoga Springs, N.Y.— 


SPAMER (education, commer- 


“The ‘brains’ of the college classes 
who are selected by the big corporations 
and moved from town to town are lost 
to Rotary, says our Prophet. As a mem- 
ber of more than one Rotary club and a 
visitor to many, I notice such men are 
the workers in Rotary and when big 
business takes them to other towns, they 
are soon discovered by the local club 
and taken in. They give to the club 
some of that ability for which the cor- 


,) 


porations ‘pay big. 


V. F. McApam ( boys’ home), Mont- 
real, Canada:- 

“This answer is prompted by the fact 
31) believes that 


: 


youth is adverse to ‘joining,’ then what 


that the writer (age 


youth should answer youth 
accounts for this growth and strength 
of young clubs? As long as there has 
been a human race there has been an 
urge on the part of man to join with 
his fellow men and there is no appar- 
ent reason in the world today why this 
.. The that 


makes men Rotarians is the confidence 


should cease. thing 
and inspiration absorbed through asso- 
ciations formed for the purpose of bene- 
{iting those less tortunate. Ten years 
with a Rotary club in a cosmopolitan 
city of a million souls has seen con- 
certed action in pulling a floundering 
institution out of debt; building a cot- 
tage for a boys’ industrial school, coun- 
tered by the building of a cottage hos- 
pital through the friendly rivalry of 
another service club; the sponsoring of 


a city-wide Boys’ Week program. 

This was followed close on its heels by 
a successful campaign for over a quar- 
ter of a million for a new home for 
boys, once again countered with a new 
boys’ club by a fellow service club. The 
spark ignited by association through 
3oys’ Week broke out in one of many 
places in the appearance of a general 
chairman of the drive which resulted 
in a new headquarters and a five-year 
budget for a local Boy Scout Associa- 
tion; the formation of a Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Society; not to mention countless 
camps, outings and entertainments 
made possible. This is the story wher- 
ever you find a real Rotary club.” 


Reno G. Hoac (hotels), Marietta, 
Ohio:— 

“The young business man of today is 
not of the oxcart variety. He’s more of 
a ‘go-getter’ than was his ‘old man’ of 
forty years or even thirty years ago. 
He is not content to trail along behind; 
he wants to be in the front ranks and 
lead, or at least be abreast with some of 
the ‘old war hosses’ still carrying on. 
Possibly some Rotary or similar service 
clubs will not permit this, but the 
writer feels safe in saying they are 
mighty few and far between.” 

J. Bruce McCuttoucu (cotton yarn 
brokerage), Pawtucket, R. I.:— 

“Admittedly, every organization, 
great and small, especially those built 
upon idealism, after a couple decades, 
reaches phases of morbidity in some of 
its departments, and these being neg- 
lected might soon envelop the whole. 
This seems to be entirely due to the 
human element in human institutions. 
... In my own experience with Ro- 
tary—joining at twenty-seven years of 
age, youngest in my club for a num- 
ber of years, its youngest president, and 
now finishing as governor of the 
Thirty-first District as its youngest gov- 
ernor—I have failed to notice all the 
reasons for hopelessness ascribed to the 
movement by the writer on the subject 
in question. True enough, mergers, 
chain stores, big business, etc., are 
changing our business aspects but what 
of that? ... Individual initiative is 
not lost and the rebound of its im- 
portance must be reckoned with in 
coming economic adjustments. The 
idealism in Rotary’s six objects must be 


made as practical as possib|: 
all the channels of expressic 
ness and professional lift 
can. It might seem to by 
when it is simply vibratin; 
its way over a hill toa New H 


J. H. Moore (telegrap/ 
Pocatello, Ida.:— 

“The reforms and changes 
speaks of are coming about g 
but ... the ethics and ps 
Rotary are closely related to the G 
Rule . . . and have been in pr 
centuries. I cannot see that they 


be discarded.” 


Jack IsraEt (paper-box d ut 
Oklahoma City, Okla.:— 

“I too live in a city of about ty 
hundred thousand population, 
I am an older man than the aut 
but in my opinion, one will tind att 
investigation, that Rotary in 
jority of cities has gone forward rather 
than backward in the past ten year 
Our membership at the present tin 


221—the largest in the history 
club. . . . I would suggest that when 
ever a Rotarian has a son in | 
with him, that he apply for m« 


for his son as an additional acti 


ber; or, if he does not have a son in 
business that he select some young ma 
connected with his business who 
going towards the top and _ secure 
membership for him in this way 

Our club in the last year and a halt ha 


taken into membership thirty-eight 


the younger men. I have not found t! 
the young man is unwilling to b 
a member, but, on the contrary, wh 


ever the invitation is extended him 


ecome 


is eager to join.” 


A. A. Baro (telegraph and 
service), Stockton, Calif.:— 

“In my own club of 150 members | 
can readily name off twenty-five of 
more men who represent corporations 
and so far as I have been able to % 
they enjoy the same privileges an 
duties as do the directors of private anc 
independent businesses. The indepenc 
ents and the ‘corporation pawns’ ming 
and laugh and work together without 
friction or class distinction. . . . [hes 
‘Birds of Passage’ possess community 
pride and a sense of civic responsibility 
on a par with your most solid citizen. 





















A Recipe ror HEALTH 
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tf men have learned the 


ort , 
Thousands ot 





} 





testimonial of a Rotary Hole-in-Oner. 





He is right. Happy and healthy is h 





up his worries in his desk for a half day 


1 1 : : 
a week -and taking his iron on th TO 











course. 








Nothing is quite so beneficial to 





important as tonsils or liver—as a few 





] 





man has to be there himself. And a lit 





tle consistent practice will keep his scor 





in the early eighties and his point of 





view in the early thirties. 





But to quaff the supreme elixir of per 





petual youth, ah! It is really quite simple. 





Before a fair-sized gallery, prance up 





to the tee, firmly throttle the driver 





1 


and, with the unerring aim of a Daniel 





Cupid in June and the unshakabk 





pul 


the ball in the cup without the bother of 


assurance of a stratosphere aviator, 





putting. That zs bliss, the panacea for all 





that can ail you. 








The Hole-in-One Way 
™ Keeps the Doctor Away 


tb, happy days are here 


efhcacy of this prescription for red blood 


and a steady hand,” 1S the unsolicited 


who has learned the fine art of locking 


man’s esprit—which, after all, is just as 


hours on the links. The absent treatment 


doe's no good. Proxies are useless. \ 
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Short Chats on Authors and Artists 


Bon § KLEIN jis a native of Cah 
fornia, a tor r professor at Harvard, an 
authority on North and South American 

ide _relatic but 1s, perhaps, best 
known to radio listene is a lecturer on 
ccono ( I Hi posit on as as 

tant se iry ol the [ d states de- 
partment of commerce Vive him unusual 
@) tunity for studying I up and 

( ot th harried retailer. 

His discussion in this issue of why 
stores yo bankrupt iS one Ot a series 1n 
THe Rorartan on modern merchandis- 
Ing. With the problem o! how to pro 
duce enough goods solved, the task ol 


, , 
distributing those goods Is, aS everyone 


1 1 
Knows, now the worry of economists. 


It is a live subject for club discussions.* 


* 
, a2 . . . 
] ernon Nash, a graduate of the Mis 


sourt University School of Journalism, 
has established courses in journalism at 
Yenching University, Peiping, China, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin C 
of whom he writes. His students 


The Yenta Jou nalism News. 


IIin Wong, his co-author, is a protessor 


is a friend of 
Fette, 


publish 


of journalism at Yenching and a vice- 
president of the World Press Congress. 
those of 


“Our activities are not unlike 


a school of journalism at home,” writes 


Nash. 


students have 


“We are quit satished 
taken hold. 


Most of our teaching, throughout the unt 


Protessor 
with the way 
versity, 1s done in English since our 
students come from all over the country 
and speak different dialects. I use a little 
way of alternate and ex- 


planatory terms but handle the 


Chinese in the 
language 
a great deal like a Greek or Italian does 


English when he has been in America 


only a few years.” 
"2 ee Tire ROTARIAN pre- 
} ram | re ¢ /} tf h- 
‘ Ss 
Retailers Who Won't Be Helped—John’ H. 
Heine \ n’s Busir June, 1931 
Your Business Faces Three Competitors—Marsh 
K. Powers, Nation's Busin June, 1931 
The Modern Grocery Store—Carl W. Dipman, 
The Butterick Publishing Compan) 
Retail Handbook—W. S. Hayward, McGraw 
Hall, $5 
Merchants Manual—The Retail Drvgoods Mer- 
chants Association, $5.0« 
Profit. Principles of Retailing—H. B. Wess, 


McGraw Hill, $2.50 

and Methods ot 

McGraw Hill, 

A Consumer Looks at Retailers 
Nation's Business, May, 1931 


Retailinge—J. H. 


Principles 


Greene >2.5¢ 


Carl Moore, CO ——— 


William Lyon Phelps, as everyone 
knows, is the facile-writing Lampson pro- 
fessor of English literature at Yale... . 


Mulholland, the 


to contribute to Tue Ro- 


Clarence third “Ro- 
tarian’s Son” 
TARIAN in as many months, is the son 
Frank Mulholland, 


and law partner of 


former president of Rotary International. 
Mary Alde n 
authors of the book “I’ve Got Your Num- 


Hopkins, one of the 


ber,” a best seller of a few years ago, has 
made a special study of courtesy in busi- 
. André 


wright and a novelist of distinction. His 


ness. Birabeau is a_play- 


books have been published with success 
in both France and America. His most 
recent work is “Revelation.” 

Alma Luise Olson is art correspondent 
for Scandinavia of the New York Times, 
the National Geo- 


and contributes to 


graphic and other magazines. Her M. A. 


é 


Detroit school children contributed 
$25,000 for this flagpole memorial 
to S. F. Smith. It was sponsored 

by Detroit Rotarians. 
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THE RO 
was secured at the Universi: 
She divides her time any ny 
Scandinavian capitals, and 
server of modern Europeat 
Lucius C. Clark is cha 
American University at Wa 
C., and member of the Rota 
Edgar Doudna, of the Mad 
sin, Rotary Club, who writ 
amenities of the Rotary pres 
is a professional educator. 
Dwight Marvin, editor o} 
N. Y. Record, is already w: 
Rotarian readers. . . . Lele 
is assistant editor of THe Rx 
Lillian Dow Davidson js a 


tributor. 


* * * 


ig ENRY BILLINGS, \ 


artist, created the design used « 
of the July Rotarian. It is d 
erm decorative style and draw 


tion from worm and _ spro 
which, perhaps, gives it a co 
Rotary’s cogged-wheel emblen 
lings has recently been in th 
because of his mural decorat 
Squibb Building in New York 


2 


“Cove Lane” is this month’s [: 


Greenwood, the art 


(page four) is a native of 


Critics comment upon his “fir 


for local color and compositio! 


Raeburn Van Buren, who : 
illustration for André Birabea 
Suit,” lives at Great Neck, Lo 
New York. 


ture will be shown this fall at 


The original ot 


exhibit of the Society of Illust: 


The etching, 


New York... . 
of Alcantara,” illustrating t! 


pages, was done by the late Jose; 


Pennell, renowned British art 


Graham Hunter, whose brus! 
will doubtless tickle some rib 
Vineland, N. J. 

*Readers whose curiosity is f 
Olson's 


of modern art will find the follou 


allusion to the “functic 

worth looking up: 

Modern Architecture—Frank  L! 
Princeton University Press, 94 

A Primer of Modern Art—Chene 

New Training for the Arts and C 
Rendall Storey, New York T11 
March 29, 1931 

Ford Builds a Unique Museum—! 
Barnard, New York Times Mag 
5, 1931 

Arts and Crafts Attuned to the H 
Rendall Storey, New York Time 
May 3, 1931 

















ere it not that some of the 
need for work has had an 
raftsmanship. The two types 
factory industry and the 
ts—are sustained as_ parallel 
ementary and not as_ hostile 
\farkets tor the two types of 


iry sufficiently to eliminate any 


of competition. 


I. STOCKHOLM, the art-lover and 
in. Artur Hazelius, laid the 
ns of Skansen, the open-air 
He worked with very little 

with a profound veneration tor 

tional expression of Swedish na- 

Fortunately, he started at a 

hen craftsmanship was still a 

reality among the people. For 

t was a joy to see their contribution 
ited. 

Meanwhile other positive forces were 

themselves. A school tor teach 
/ (forging) was started at Naas 
Gothenburg on the west coast of 

Sweden. Today Naas Institute is an im 

teachers’ training school. Soon 
men organized societies of “friends 
licratts” and similar groups, and, 
especially, reinstated the craft of 
ig as a pleasant and useful occupa- 
even the modern home. 

What is most significant in all this 
leavor is the fact that the crafts were 
reéstablished as an esoteric indoor 
eum product but were made a factor 
lite today. At the beginning of this 
entury there came a fresh impetus to 
reevaluate the contribution of the handi 
ratt workers. First the need for a solid 
undation in technique was made clear, 
| for this purpose a nation-wide survey 
effected of the different types of con- 
tions in Weaving, pottery, iron, and 
metal work, cabinet making and 
similar fields. Technical assurance was 

ttained by copying the old designs. 


Vet 
Witt 


in the past few years, however, 
lers of the modern arts and crafts 
ovement have begun to emphasize 
riginality, to discard imitation of out- 
vorn traditions, to concentrate on designs 
ipted to the modern home. This is the 

and immediate relation of the 


ovement to everyday life. Furnishings 


ot the home are more rational and prac- 


1 ~ ’ 
tical, as the first step towards goo 


Simplicity is now the keynote, 
new trend known by the name o 
tionalism IS More than XLS 
Everything introduced into the home 
tested more tor its utilitarian than tor 


grity of purpose 


decorative value. Inte 


has supplanted ornamentation. And indi 


] ] hr ' J th noh ¢ ner | 
viduality 1s obtained througn re persona 


note introduced Into machine goods. 


Stockholm possesses one brilliant ¢ 
pression ol the modern arts and cratt 
movement applied to commercial put 
poses. It is the ofhee building ot the 


Swedish Match Cor ipany which, many 
think, 1s unsurpassed in beauty as 
building of its type in the whole indus 
trial world. The architect, Ivar Ten 
bom, has httingly concel 
in the “sign of light.” There is as much 
attention to details as in any ou 
mediaeval cathedral, 


ence that ornamentation for its OWN sak 


1S practically el ited KE] ric yhit 
hxtures, door handles and knobs and 
her | L | Gora id | 
other metal work Nave all been designed 
specifically for this purpose. 
Likewise thi rniture n tl larg 


rt 


directors’ room 
forth in magnificent inlay work as 
murals—Prometheus harnessing fire and 
the northern god Thor with his thunder 


bolts. Along the curving sides of the di 


rectors table, done in inlay, are details 


depicting scenes trom twenty-eight coun 


tries—the exact number, at the time th 
table was designed, into which the Swed 
ish safety match had been introduced 
The handsome examples of modern in 
dustrial art and arts and crafts one finds 
in this and other buildings in Sweden 
they are so distinctive that they give the 
impression the buildings as a whole ar 
handmade—represent long development. 
One illustration may suffice to indicate 
how a specific type of industrial art has 
developed—the engraved crystal glass 
known by the name of Orrefors. Betor 
the World War, the little community ot 
Orrefors, near the southeast coast ot 
Sweden, made prosaic, ordinary inkwells 
Then the plant changed hands, and the 
new owner, an enterprising merchant 
from Gothenburg, decided to entrust de 
signing to artists. He chose wisely, for 


the work of the two, Simon Gate and 


t 

. : 
Fdw ird bial i 1 their des 1 en 
graved ¢ al ss and Ter ‘ } 

' 1] 
vlass, ¢ OV orld Tamous 

Cslass-blow 1O in | P 
Swedts 4 iit | I t ‘ ‘ 

rl r ? t? 

OrkKers Oo be trains ( ew 
trade, but suc ‘ e 1s m ous 
Se 1 ] 
obstacle In Swe 1 Where the fee gy ol 
crattsmanship dates back any centuries 

Modern swedish cabinet-t WAKINY offers 
' rail nertinent Iliectrat _ t ¢h} 
in equany pertinent ustration oO he 

e | 
present-day INSistence on integrity in 
, , : , 
handling of materials. Gone is the time 
eT } ‘ ] ‘ } 1 
when cheaper WOOUS WCTE hinished to 
nitate something more costly Lhe 

hinet-mal t toclay | ' tr t 
cabinet-maker OF today does not try Oo 

] 1] = 
TaN pine ind Dirch LOOK Like mahogany 
or epvony. Nor goes Ne mtroduce elabo 
rate carving and oll ( Nec orna 
me ntal details } ( pie ct for the 

. | 
Wwerave odest ( ( | } wtory 
ide prod ¢ i eINnyY Mmue ead bY 
? 1, , 
this trend tow 2) \ 


AM PARALLED development is undet 


way mm modert Swedish architecture 
During the past three decades Sweden has 
} ' . es 
enjoyed a howeriny of architectural skil 
that has placed the ountry amon th 
} ] | 
Toremost ¢ those do oy distinct VOrTK 
just no Lhe lodern ( i evan 
with a pron lationa olored 
| , 
by i highly ro int mood | Stock 
fog ; - , ' 
holm Town Hall superbly embodies the 


quintessence of that trend 
but it also mirrors old Sweden, for in 
its commanding stre ngth there 1s a trace 
of the mediaeval tortress architecture. 

In this revival of architecture and the 
arts and crafts, in the pronounced na 
tional note that colors even the function 
alism of today, is to be seen a direct rela 


| 


tion to the early workers who first began 


to focus the attention upon the inherent 
beauty in the native scene. Skansen, in 
Stockholm, and other open-air museums 
represent some of those early influence 


Combined with many other types of ef 


torts, they have helped to restore taith 
to the workers of Sweden in their own 
eftorts, and have supplanted an earlier 
devotion to alien artistic contributions 


Though the artistic keynote of 1931 


) 


} 


may be internationalism—elimination of 
the distinctly national in favor of a ra 
tional functionalism in architecture and 
the crafts—Skansen still rests serenely on 
the wooded hills of Stockholm as the 
embodiment of an old but still significant 


idea, a desire to be true to one’s own. 
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New Dyes in Old China 


Continued from page 11 


he imported a German dye expert to in- 
stall a modern steam-dyeing equipment 


for using analine dyes. 


| IE varying quality of the old Chinese 


rug, which put an uncertain element into 
every purchase, was remedied by rigid 


inspection. Each Fette weaver goes over 
his own work, the foreman examines it, 
and then it is sent to the experts in the 
inspection room. Before it 1s put on sale, 
Mr. Li or Mr. or Mrs. Fette must give it 
final approval. The slightest mechanical 
flaw makes the rug a “second,” even 
though purchasers usually have to be 
shown where the defect lies. 

Thus, for the first time in the history 
of Chinese rugs, and they have been made 
since the sixteenth century, purchasers 
are now able to yield, without misgivings, 
to the temptation of the deftly blended 
tints and romantic designs. 

A staff of designers, both Chinese and 
“foreign,” is maintained at the Fette 
plant. They comb museums, libraries, 
and antique shops for ideas and subjects. 
Often Western ideas and symbols are 
blended with those of the East. Custom- 
ers are encouraged to supply their own 
designs, and often they respond with a 
picture of a favorite pagoda, or lantern. 

Oriental rugs are classified into six 
distinct groups—Persian, Turkish, Tur- 
kistan, Caucasian, Indian, and Chinese, 
Chi- 


nese rugs are usually characterized by 


each with numerous subdivisions. 


odd geometrical designs or unique vari- 
eties of the lotus flower, being distributed 
on grounds of blue, red, or yellow. 

The basic fabric of a rug consists of 
heavy threads loosely woven together. 
Those running vertically are called the 
warp, and those running horizontally the 
weft. The “pile,” or plush-like surface, 
consists of bits of colored threads—usu- 
ally silk or fine wool—which are knotted 
into the warp threads. The Chinese knot 
is an open figure eight, with the open 
ends sticking up and trimmed evenly to 
make the nap. The standard Chinese 
practice is ninety threads to the square 
foot, whereas the finer Persian rugs usu- 
ally have one-hundred and twenty. Those 
familiar with half-tones used in printing 
will recognize the analogy between this 
technique and the “screen.” 

Four weavers work side by side on a 


g x 12 rug. The vertical warp-threads 
stretch from the floor to the ceiling. As 
the rug is finished, it is wound up at 
the bottom. 

From time immemorial, because Chi- 
nese weavers worked and slept in one 
room, they have been subject to tuber- 
The Fettes 


and Mr. Li built separate dormitories for 


culosis and other diseases. 
their men. And whereas workmen for- 
merly subsisted largely on rice and white 
bread, with meat but a few times during 
the year, Mr. Li serves his men a balanced 
diet with meat twice a week and green 
vegetables each day. One male nurse is 
on full time duty and a physician spends 
three hours each day looking after the 
health of the 2,000 employees. 

A modern factory building has been 
constructed and is as nearly ideal as is 
possible under existing conditions in 
China. It provides a demonstration cen- 
ter for the new public health service of 
the Rockefeller Hospital and for such 
welfare activities of the Y. M. C. A. as 


literary classes, lectures, and cinemas. 


Thr list of Fette employees runs the 
gamut—designers, wool buyers, carders, 
spinners, dyers, weavers, shipping clerks, 
and coolies. Only men are employed as 
weavers and to insure a sufficient supply 
of trained labor, it was found necessary 
to continue the old Chinese apprentice 
system. But here an unheard of thing 
was done. Applicants were carefully se- 
lected and then actually paid while going 
through the apprentice period. 

As new buildings have been required, 
saw-toothed roofs have been erected to 
provide better light and air. These afford 
practical demonstration to other indus- 
tries that such improvements actually pay 
for themselves in making it easier to 
detect mistakes while remediable. 

Young China, realizing that better liv- 
ing for the teeming millions is impossible 
with four-fifths of them trying to wrest 
a living from the soil, is completely com- 
mitted to the modernization program, 
and that means industrialization. Already 
the process has started, but is still largely 
confined to such concessions as Shanghai 
and Tientsin. One industrial center, 
Wusih, half-way between Shanghai and 
Nanking, has, however, developed en- 
tirely under Chinese control and initia- 


THE ROTAR 


tive. Here are numerous 
just like those of Massachuset 
cashire, except that ( 
women, and children ar¢ 
chines. 
Will 


without going through the 


China assinmilate 
wasteful stages of the indust: 
tion? Perhaps the answer js 
written here and there by th 
wherein Occidental practic 
adapted by Oriental industria 
own needs. A good example, ; 
haps, a symbol of the future, 
Rug Company, Inc., the 


grew out of a woman’s “brigh 


The Green Suit 


| Continued from page 1}| 


costume for his son at a fancy dri 
Oh! he does not get angry, 

the kind of man that shows 

but two bitter tears roll slowly down 

The little 

them, puts his arms aroynd 


cheeks. academicien 
“Dad, have I made you suffer? 
give me, I did not realize I was 
wrong. . . . But this ball, don’t you s 
absolutely had to go! . . .I had to! . 
I am in love, Dad! Iam in love. A 
is the girl I love who got me an invit 


tion to the ball. She said to me: ‘| 
you tocome.’ If I had not gone. . .$ 
is so pretty!. . .She has so 
mirers!. . .Oh! I simply had to g 
But you have no idea how muc! 
tume costs!. . .and we are not 1 
then I thought of your suit... .| 
not stop to consider... . Forg 
Dad. . . . Forgive me. . . . If you 


knew how happy it made me! 


very well. An academician’s uniior 
very becoming to a good-looking 

. .. And he has very brilliant eyes, t 
young fellow. . . . Happiness . . . | 
. . . thanks to that suit... . 

Has it served some purpose 
M. Garavan? Yes. The most b 
thing of all. 

The poor man feels that bitterness 
melting away from him and t 
strange sweetness is overcoming him. 1 
takes his son by the hand and says, W 
a sort of timid hope, “Is it true, my s0% 
that you are happy?. . . that you are 
love? . . .and that it is great happiness’ 
. . is it really true?. . .Te!l me, ™ 
boy, tell me... . 














The Rotarian Bookshelf ee eens 


Thos who recall Hendrik Willem 


‘College For Two?” in Tut 
ast fall will also remember 
y to Dr. Van Loon’s criticism 
ve from Dean Max McConn, 
University. The writing 
rest contribution to understand- 
genus collegensis is “Studies 
ee Not Every Thing, The Diary of a 
This book bears the Viking 
print—and is to be recom 
as a painless source of intorma 

the collegiate generation. 
to the imagination is “If, or 
Rewritten.” Eleven — brilliant 
Emil Ludwig, André Maurois, 
Churchill and the lke—run 
vhat might have been. Suppose 
Moors had won in Spain, or Don 
f Austria had married Mary Queen 


Scots, OF Napoleon had escaped to 


' a, or Byron had become King of 
Greece. or John Wilkes Booth had 
| Lincoln—and so on. It is a stim 
¢ book and also published by the 
ng Pre SS. 
Other newcomers to Tue Rorartan’s 
And it oktable are: 
May First, 1931°—A pamphlet on 
Boys’ Week, issued by the New York 


tary Club. 


Policy and Ethics in Business,” Carl 
FP. Taeusch, McGraw-Hill—A scholarly 
tribution to this much-mooted and 
iplex problem. 
\dvertising,” Herbert W. Hess, J. B. 
ncott Company—A thorough trea- 
ipon the subject dealing with its 
nomics, philosophy, and technique. 
Che Fall of Prices,” John A. Todd, 
ersity Press, Oxford—A_ brief ac- 
t of the facts, probable causes, and 
ssible cure for the fall of prices. 
Big Town,” Philip McKee, The John 
ay Company—A peep at the big small- 
vn through dusty glasses. 
Play the Game,” edited by Mitchell 
Charnley, Viking Press, New York— 
ugh about all sports to enjoy them. 
‘Better Trap Shooting,” Lawrence B. 
Smith, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
How to Enjoy Health,” Claude Lil- 
igston and Norah Hill, Hodder and 
Stoughton—A readable treatise on such 
veryday health problems as colds, sleep, 
| first aid. 


“Mr. Miller of ‘The Times,’ ” F. Fraser 








Pres Ni y \ 
poetry wit t sque qua 
Bond, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York “Anthology of Boston Universitv Po 
—A biography of Charles Ransom Mille: try, compiled by E. L. Getchell and Ma 
“Magnificent Obsession,” Lloyd ¢ jorie Rock, C + Pret. New 3 \ 
Douglas, Willett, Clark & Colby, C] cago collection of verse of uneven merit—but 
-A story of the mode. all worth the read 
or. Quick and the Dead.” Gamaliel 
Bradford, Houghton Mifflin Company— Rey. O. T. Anderson, of Fort Myer 
A study of the personalities of seven men, Fla., has compiled a list of books and 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Edison, Ford, Li nin, magazines alld N preparing interna 
Mussolini, and Coolidge. tional service programs and speeches 
sites 

















Hereis Your 

















EAT 


and 


BE WELL! 


F you want to keep well—up to the top notch _ strong, 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quantities 
and qualities, and only under favorable conditions will 
the body do its most efficient work. 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be easily fol- 
lowed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sani 
tarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
idea of life and its possibilities. 

The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Box 22-H Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Box 22-H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, “‘EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
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Citizens of Marquette, Ine. 


Continued jrom page 15 


erned by five commissioners, one of 
whom 1S the mayor. They are chosen, 
one a year, at a city election. The ballot 


is non-political and the men are elected 
“at large” instead of from precincts or 


wards. Each serves five years, insuring 


a continuity of administration 


e HE CITY’S business is divided into 


ix departments: public affairs, public 
health and safety, accounts and finances, 
light and power, water, and public works. 
The mayor is responsible for two depart- 
ments, his colleagues for one each. Com 
missioners are given departments for 
which they are best fitted. A banker, for 
instance, is at present in charge of ac 
counts and finances; an engineer looks 
after light and power, and so on.* Only 
once has a commissioner been reassigned 
a department in the interests of civic 
betterment. 

The commission plan really works in 
Marquette. A look at the city’s books 
will establish that fact. In sixteen years 


book 


of city-owned property has in- 


of commission government, the 
value 
creased from $1,048,739 to $2,490,063. 
Bonded indebtedness has been reduced 
from $240,000 to $138,000, and $477,000 
in new issues has been paid off. During 
the past ten years there has been prac- 
tically no change in the tax rates. It is a 
rare record for an American municipality. 

How 1S it done? 

“Nothing mysterious about it at all,” 
I was assured by Mayor Edward J. Hud- 
son, who is “boss” to hundreds of em- 
ployees in the furnace and chemical de- 
partment of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Company, one of the city’s largest indus- 
trial plants. “We simply run the city as 
you or I would run our factories.” 

Behind the wire-cage sanctum of the 
city hall he illustrated what he meant by 
showing how a check is kept on expendi- 
tures of the six departments. Each de- 
partmental account statement has four 
The 


lists the 


first expense 


columns. 


Mayor Hudson, 1n- 


dustrialist—department of publi 


*The present set-up is: 
affairs and of 
light and power: R. R. Eldredge, attorney, de- 
partment of public health and safety; G. A. Carl- 
son, banker, department of accounts and finan- 
ces; John Tierney, grocer, department of water; 
George McCormick, 


department of public works. 


traveling railroad engineer, 


items. The second notes the appropria- 
The 


third gives the monthly pro-rata amount, 


tion allotted for twelve months. 
up to the current date. The fourth tells 
the final tale—just how much the expen- 
ditures are running under or over the 
budget allowance at the moment. A 
Marquette commissioner never has the 
excuse of not knowing how much money 
he has to spend. 

“We believe in a pay-as-you-go policy,” 
explained the mayor. “We are ‘agin’ un- 
limited bond issues. Our bills are paid 
promptly so as to get the cash discounts. 
Every March the department of finance 
and accounts prepares a budget. Before 
we adopt it, it is published so that tax- 
payers may present complaints or sug- 


gestions.” 


Bu they seldom do. The good people 
of Marquette know that every Monday 
afternoon at four o'clock, as the low sun’s 
rays sift into the vaulted chamber of the 
city hall, Mayor Hudson raps with the 
ivory gavel, the four other men join him 
about the long glass-topped table—and 
the board of directors of Citizens of Mar- 
quette, Inc., is in session. The meetings 
are open alike to the man bearing com- 
plaint or praise. 

Marquette folk appear satisfied with 
the way their corporate business is run. 
Visitors get that impression as they motor 
through the rolling residential section 
where maple and aspen and spruce are 
welcome encroachers from the wooded 
hinterland. Every street is paved, and 
smart stoplights regulate traffic in the 
downtown section. Business men told me 
they motor to work the year ‘round, that 
snowplows keep the streets open despite 
the heavy blizzards of this northern cli- 
mate, and that sanded corners reduce the 
ice hazards. 

Conspicuous for service to citizens is 
the health department, a child of the 
full-time doctor, office 
look after 


community health. Four hundred babies, 


commission. A 
assistant, and school nurse 
last year, passed through the monthly 
clinics. Almost a thousand indigent chil- 
dren were given free dental treatment, 
and some two hundred adult tubercular 
patients received attention. Three times 


a week the city water is analyzed, and 


THE 


RQ 
milk from the fifteen dai: 
Marquette homes is t 
Health comes first in Mara 
But recreation, one shou 
runs a good second. Pio; 
work won for Marquett 
acre peninsula which is alm 
—hence called Presque Isk 
now, and the pride of th 
esque crags, reminiscent ot 
shaded paths and primeva 
draw thousands of visitors. J 
half-tame white-tail deer is 
mented during hunting seas 
furtive wild cousins. 
Children need play, Marquet: 
That is why certain hilly 
closed off for winter sledding 
why a well-equipped 300 x 40 
ming pool has been built wher 
a swamp in the neck that 
Presque Isle with the mainland 
George Shiras, 3rd, ex-congress 
Pennsylvania, scholar, capita 
Rotarian, who adopted Marquet' 
“home town,” and started the $ 
swimming-pool project with a $ 
to the Marquette Rotary Club 
Marqucette’s “city fathers” giv: 
than a passing thought to their 
and homes. The schools are ce! 
managed by a board, independ: 
commission. No school child 
in a street accident due to seas 
ditions for more than a year, 
careful policing. And if a ho 
is molested by a burglar or 
or a basement fire, he knows t! 
than five minutes after a teleph: 
no matter in what section he liv: 


or firemen, or both will be at h 


I. AN offender is arrested, a 
municipal judge is waiting to 
speedy justice. Cases are tried 
are hot, while memories are [1 
before witnesses can change th 
Hoodlums do not like Marquett: 
As Marquette’s fine natural 
an outlet for the rich iron-or 
the interior, and the territory 
is spotted with industrial plants 
always has a certain number ot | 
The current depression has ac 
the situation somewhat, but not 
ly. Every morning the city finds 


or more of hungry men on its doorst 


ee A 


“We feed ’em,” the chief of p: 
me, “and then they move on look 
jobs. It may not be the best v 


ng for 


\ 














' 1} 9s 
tor the probiem now. 





ichievements of the com 


¢ 1 
is more spectacular than 


{ he 
( tne 


municipal. hydro 


1 Dead River, a tew miles 


This heritage from the 


inicipalities throughout 


lu 


West were experimenting 
owned utilities, has been 
le xpanded, and improved un 
ome the most valuable sing|: 
ity. Its book value 1S $1,629, 
ist year its gross earnings were 


C;ross prohts were $1 10,940. 


E ECTRICITY rates are astonishingly 


\arquette citizens pay five cents a 
hour for lights, one cent up- 
power and heat. These favor- 

lules are attracting new indus- 
The privately owned, but 

rofitably operated, street railways 
wx ago have ripped up their 
d it not been for the extremely 
granted them to maintain trans- 
to isolated factories and homes. 
tte is lavish in its use of elec 
for public welfare. Free electric 
ike the tourist camp popular, and 
of its street illumination, Mar- 
ually pays to the power and 
partment a nominal $5,000. This 
rs cost of the concrete post orna- 
lighting system which will be 
nstalled within five years and will 
grounds for Marquette claiming 
as “the best lighted city.” 
\ctually, earnings have paid for the 
of the plants, including some 800 

s of land. Furthermore, the project 

ally taxed one and a half per 
on two-thirds of its value, the mu- 
vy. This is a bit of book-keeping 


ics, but it makes the $100,006 


nast 


ial earnings more imposing. 


business-like management of the 
iflairs, with elimination of politics, 
roduced a rare morale for city em- 
In many cities, those “in” milk 


| es : 
ie milking is good, for tomorrow 


may be “out.” Not so here. 


hold my job just as long as I do 
rk as well as though I were work- 
s lor a private employer,” confided 
William J, Johnston, the canny Scotch 
Water superintendent who has been on 


€ city payrolls for forty-one years. “And 


P there’ 2 : 
for eres a Bob Hume, park superintendent 
who has been with the city for forty-six 





years. He has always felt that way too.” 





When Sir ] bryce I 
stuade ( vyovern 
1 i entury wo tha 
I ent was cal K InN \ 
¢ q 
l S\ ( i Mx 
] 
would agree m today Yet ere 
and there i ee progress | \ 
mae sche where a hig i ‘ 
] } } 
cu ¢ s 4 ita high 1 i 
] » 
proved successful in several cities. But 
Mar t eal bers fy 
arquette, somehow, levies year atte! 
“ t + ] 1 + ] ] 
year on its hinest Dusiness and technical 
lent fo ne nol ul Sul ol ree do 
ia©rs Aplece per cCOmMmMIiss1on session, OF 
, 1 . ‘ 
less than Or, ») a vear for the hve men. 
“WI Weel Le)? 
ny will these men do 1 VOU ask. 


And SO did I. My INQuITIE S OCCASIONC( 
surprise, even amusement. 

“Well,” declared one commissionet 
“a fellow just ought to do that much for 
his home town. Others served for ab 
solutely nothing under the old plan.” 

Which leads to the conclusion tha 
Marquette’s SUCCE sstul vovernment 1s not 
sO much a matter OF system as 1 IS Ol 
men, not so much a matter otf a political 
Innovation, as O€ a hine tradition of pub 
lic service bequeathed by earlier admin 
istrations. The task ot the present 1s 
merely to carry on. Every river has its 
tributaries; and it is so with Marquette’s 
tradition of social responsibility. No one 
man started it. There have been many. 

There is, for instance, ex-Mayor Har- 
low A. Clark, a busy attorney—and, in- 
cidentally, past Rotary district governor. 
His father before him was mayor when 
the city acquired its first hydro-electric 
rights, and his grandfather was township 
supervisor before there was a Marquette. 

There is Ernest L. Pearce, now vice 
president of the Union National Bank 
and president of the Lake Shore Engine 
Works. As commissioner, he brought 
fine executive ability to the task of organ- 
izing the city’s finances. 

And there is James E. Sherman, Mar- 
quette’s “grand old man.” He has be- 
queathed to younger hands a rich her- 
itage of civic consciousness. As a young 
man he came to Marquette, and grew in 


lop 


trust and responsibility with the deve 


j 


ment of the timber, ore, and power hol: 
ings of James Munro Longyear, capitalist. 
For twenty-eight years Mr. Sherman 
gave unstintedly of his free time and his 
proved business judgment to his city. 
And there are others. The city of 
Marquette is—and will be—the stories of 


just such men. 
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help for 


SALESMANAGERS 


RRANGING regional sales 
meetings? Here's complete 
data on 22 important cities... all 
in one book. Send for this free 32 
page book. Let it cut your corres- 
pondence, and sales meeting costs. 





Do your men always take the 
shortest route in calling on pros- 
pects? Our managers gladly route 
lists of calls, to save the sales- 
men’s time and taxi bills. 





Stop check-cashing delays with 
this United Hotel Credit Coin. 
Thru its use, your men Can save 
five valuable minutes, in cashing 
checks or checking out of hotels, 
in 24 big cities. 

The United Hotels Co. will gladly 
supply you with these free helps. 
Write today to Division F, Busi- 
ness Promotion Department, Unit- 
ed Hotels Co. of America, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Extra Service for you at all 25 


UNITED HOTELS 
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Business Adopts the Soft Answer 


| Continued from page 18 | 


the displeased is because of the amount 
of harm one emotional client can make. 
Public favor is inconstant. It craves vari- 
ety and one slip gives the impetus for 
restaurant 


changing. One bad egg in a 


wipes out the flavor of two hundred 


fresh ones. A steering wheel left greasy 
by a mechanic outweighs excellent re 
pair work ona car. A package delivered 
to a wrong address may lose the store a 


customer. 


I. THE controversy on any matter 
takes place in public, everyone who over- 
hears is annoyed and unconsciously regis- 
ters an unpleasant impression against the 
If the 


tomer takes the trouble, as he often does, 


establishment. dissatished cus- 
to spread the story of his wrongs, dis- 
affection is engendered. Placating the 
feeling of an injured client is financially 
worth the trouble it takes. Politeness 
pays dividends. 

The policy of up-to-date organizations 
is to encourage an angry customer or 
client to speak out, then to sooth him, 
and when he will listen to reason, to try 
to adjust the matter. Even when he 1s 
ridiculously enraged over an imaginary 
grievance, he is fed apologies tll he is 
surfeited. No one tries to improve his 
manners. His parents should have at- 
tended to that in childhood; it’s too late 
now. If he is in the right, this careful 
attention is due him; if he is wrong, his 
mind will not work tll he is quieted. 

One of the newest New York bank 
buildings is arranged with a phalanx of 
desks for executives between the entrance 
and the tellers’ counter and grillwork. 
On each desk is placed a framed name 
card and beside each desk is a comfort- 
able visitor’s chair. You will notice that 
visitors’ faces frequently register worry or 
indignation, but the executive’s face 
shows only concern and sympathy. 

The secret of dealing with irrational 
people lies in keeping an impersonal 
attitude. A trouble-fixer must acquire a 
life. If his 


own emotions are aroused they will in- 


detached attitude toward 
terfere with the functioning of his brain 


A thin- 


takes an 


and he will make false steps. 
skinned, sensitive individual 
outburst as a personal attack, and suffers 


The human 


too much to be efficient. 


race has not in the past especially prized 
harmony but it may be that the necessity 
for peaceful relations in business situa- 
tions may lead us to put a higher value 
on concord. Impoliteness breeds hatred. 
The Chinese regard low obeisances and 
a thousand perfumed thanks as business 
routine. 

Men who make a specialty of dealing 
with angry humans are extraordinarily 
clever at it. To them the troublemaker 
is part of the day’s work, a problem to be 
handled deftly and as swiftly as may be. 

When an angry guest is ushered in, 
with due formality and courtesy, he is 
allowed to cool his heels in the outer room 
for a good long time. The waiting room 
is furnished with low, cushioned chairs, 
good reading lights, and current maga- 
zines. In many cases, the angry guest 
quiets down and frequently leaves the 
ofice without waiting to tell his griev- 
ance. If he stays to pour his troubles 
into the manager’s listening ear, the man- 
ager says heartily: 

“You are quite right. I don’t wonder 
you are annoyed. You should have had 
the room you wrote for. My business is 
to get you a good room and see you are 
treated as you should be. You've done 
your part in bringing the matter to my 
attention. Now, let me do my part.” 

The fundamental principle of the ad- 
justor is to make it easy for the ruffled 
client to regain his equanimity. Clients 
often register ire out of all proportion to 
the cause. Their accumulated irritability 
tends to vent itself on irrelevant trifles. 
Rainy weather, a drop in the stock mar- 
ket, domestic troubles, fatigue, and sick- 
ness lower the threshold of amiability, 
and the object of the attack is chosen 
more or less by chance. 

The inferiority complex is at the bot- 
tom of much rudeness on the part of 
clients. A person with an uneasy sense 
of inferiority is touchy, always on the 
outlook for slights, and sometimes ridden 
by a delusion of persecution. Extremely 
infantile personalities make themselves 
important by creating trouble. They en- 
joy the attention they attract. Very in- 
frequently individuals who suspect that 
they are more or less in the wrong reas- 
sure themselves by loud accusations. In 
none of these cases is it worthwhile for 


THE 


ROTART i. J 


the person attacked to rise t J 
Much bet: 


to keep his head, follow 


fense at the time. 


down for such occurrences 4 
give the manager an impers: 
of the matter. 

The slogan, “The custome: 
right,” which has been so wid: 
to the employee, really mea 
argue with a customer, yo 


” 
. 


charged The founder of the s. 


Hotels, who was an exponent , 
highest type of hotel courtesy, | 
way: 
At rare intervals some perve 
of our force disagrees with 
to the rightness of this o1 
He maintains that the meat is \ l 
when the Guest says it isn’t. 
Or that the Boy did go up to th 
Or that no party called. 
Or that it was 
dinner for six. 
Or that the trunk wasn't there. 
Fither may be right. 
But these are permanent instruct 
Hotel is al 
arguing any point 


room reserves 


employee of this 
privilege of 
Guest. He must adjust the matt 
to the Guest's 
Superior to adjust it. 

place in a Statler Hotel. 
Whether or not the customer 


satisfaction, or 
Wranglin 


is of minor importance looking 


matter from the business angle. 


Wir a minor employee finds ! 


self involved in what is likely to beco: t 
an argument, he turns the custo 

client or guest over to a manager. “ 
the manager” is the almost univ: 

If the e 


doesn’t know how to handle t! 


in efficient concerns. 


tion, or if he is young, inexperienced 
inadequate, he is likely to respond 
anger with anger. Poise comes 
knowing how to act; rudeness 

from a sense of inadequacy. (1\\ 
employee clear directions what t 

a given situation and he will nin 

out of ten conduct himself with dignit 
He calls the manager—and step 
from under the responsibility. 

The manager must represent 
minor employee a shelter in the t 
storm, a help in every present need, even 
though he openly takes the side ot 
complainer. If, when the employee sa) 
“T'll speak to the manager. He'l! know 
what to do,” in a tone that indicates 2 
miration and willingness to abide by 
decision, the customer is unconscious) 
influenced favorably. The m: 
comes into the dispute as a third perso! 
and a high authority. 


inager 


eas 








sath 
* 
en The Inspired Composito 
top there,” yelled the Woodsvill Visitor in printing o “ 
whose car sta led at the street rule tor punctuating 
rhe Apprentice (lat 
know this car,” replied Cecil with -“T set as long as I can hol bre 
e Lubricator, Wheeling, W. Va. then put in a co a; when I vn I 
—. emi-c n, and when | 
thor’s Due bacco I make a paragra 
fic struggle, the freshman _ final Wichita Falls, Texas. 


examination paper, and then at the 


ae 
, Radio Modest) 
fessor: If you sell any of my answe : 
} - - A eroup t \ 
vapers | expect you to split: 50- : ; 
. , about their radi \n 
Rotary Windmill, Rome, Ga. ; 
listeni ilent 
“Got ( 
tion ; 
- - - ' qiviudil t ye 
ton they tell the story of a goihng 1s} } 
2 2 ; Ye }. replied the ri4 
» had been beaten badly on the aie : 
ube affair It 
irishioner thirty years his sen Can : 
ined to the clubhouse rather dis- “. 
t 


his opponent said “Reme 


nish. You robably be d 
da 
said the preacher, “it will b aceie 
Good Felloe, } ist Moline, Ill. Co ‘ 
Ss 
— Several cases have been 
Anya a) having moved around from th 
hool board was visiting h LD 
al was putting his pu throu ] i t] 
c's ad 1 n t l / 
Magna Charta, Robert } Tulsa, Okla.. Gasser. 
» one boy. Pray to God 
*‘t wasn’t me,” whimpered the u can 
The B | | Cle O 
‘in disgust, told him to take hi Another reason \ 
Id tobacco-chewing count: an on dog is that the dog 1 
not satished. Atter a well direct the house that d 1d 
ispidor, he said: Pus Sioux Ci la 
wy back. I don’t like his manner. Fortunate is the man t t t y 
did do it.”—Rotary Review, Cou a little experience The P. Flower, Mino 
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RAIL ROAD 
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position, and superior transport f 
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54 
All Ships Stop 
at Singapore 


Continued from page 28 


b'y saw in this a chance to put some ol 


his pet altruistic schemes into practice. 


Thus at the age of thirty eight he found 


} ] 


umself, by the consent of the sultan of 


Brune, the absolute monarch ot Sara- 
ak, and ruled for twenty-seven years 
1 
hen the reins of government passed 


into the hands of a nephew who reigned 
wisely for forty-nine years. The present 
rojch, Sir Charles Brooke, has held ths 
t.tie and position since 1917. 

Beside the 315,000 Chinese in Singa 
poze, there are 32,000 Indians, mostly 
‘tamils from South India and wherever 
the Hindu goes, his religion goes too, 
clinging to him like his very shadow. 
Our stay in Singapore happened to coin 
c:de with the Tremiri or fire-walking 
ccremony. Thus we had the opportunity 
of witnessing this weird rite. In truth, 
for a few moments we feared we were 
going to be thrust into the réles of some 
cf the dramatis personae. 
Rel ) SOONER had we descended from 
the motor car than we were engulfed ina 
seething, swaying, chanting swarm of 
gesticulating, almost naked brown men 
about three hundred strong. We were 
carried right through the gateway of the 
temple into the open court and were 
rapidly being pushed toward a bed of 
burning coals about twenty feet in length 
and five in width, then in prime condi- 
tion. Just in the nick of time we were 
rescued by a tall, bearded Sikh police- 
man, who, noticing our predicament, 
fought his way to us through the mob 
and by pushing and shoving, opened up 
a passageway tor us to a safer spot. 

That sun-soaked temple courtyard re- 
mains to this day a ghastly memory. Al- 
most faint and nauseated were we in 
that over-used air permeated by the over- 
powering smell of burning aromatic 
gum, used in all Hindu worship; with 
the dank, moist heat arising from the 
perspiring brown bodies pressed against 
us; with the grewsome sights that met 
our eyes wherever we looked. 

Horrified, we gazed at men whose 
bare bodies were ornamented with row 
after row of square-headed pins, thrust 


through the skin, not over a quarter of 


an inch apart; men with skewers thrust 
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A human semaphore on one of Singapore's main streets. Fro 


of Malays, Singapore developed within a century to one of 
marts of t 


through tongues and cheeks; men with 
innumerable sharp hooks piercing the 
body from the ends of which, fresh green 
limes dangled by slender threads; men 
with horseshoe frames over their shoul- 
ders which were supporting the ends of 
three foot spears, the many sharp points 
of which were pushed through the skin 
about the waist. 

To make the torture more extreme, 
the devotees were being flogged while 
their courage was sustained by the chant- 
ing of the holy books. One woman, well 
past middle age, stumbled blindly along, 
great beads of perspiration dropping 
down upon the saffron dipped sari which 
covered her body. Her hands were held 
by friends who walked in front of her, 
while others struck her constantly with 
leather thongs. She bore up until she 
was confronted with the bed of coals 
when she mercifully fainted dead away 
and was carried around the fire. Some 
of the men ran over the gleaming coals 
while others walked on them more lei- 
surely, but a great many of them col- 
lapsed after passing through the milk 
and water pool at the far end. 

To Europeans this religious observance 
smacks of the Dark Ages and appears 
unspeakably cruel, but to the Hindu dev- 
otees it means purification. One cannot 
but be impressed by such sublime faith. 

As to Rotary in Singapore, my hus- 
band will now tell the tale: “If Boston 
or New Orleans or Liverpool were with- 
out Rotary Clubs, one can imagine the 
continuous efforts that would be made to 


get Rotary introduced. 


“My first call was on th 
Mr. John Scott, acting gover: 
Straits Settlements. I do not th 
made a call on anyone in which 
so much was at stake. I feel su: 
not alone the letters that led to ¢! 
ofhcial extending to me so free! 
port and encouragement, for 
meets this most kindly English: 
believes that helpfulness in a 
while matters is a natural trait 
will ever be grateful to him an 
little advisory committee: R. | 
C. M. G., then president of th: 
pality; Dr. A. L. Hoops, princi; 
cal officer for the Settlements, an: 


Fairburn, inspector general of px 


AA 

R THE clubs of Malaya 
unique yet legitimate classificati 
instance, we have a ‘Malay C! 
member. A Malay Chief 1s a 
of a district who renders service only t 
Malays. His office and duties a: 
different from those performed 
British district officer. The post 
elective but hereditary. 

“One of the most charming g\ 
one can meet among our Rotari. 
certain Chief. His father sort o! 
things for a while in the old days. | 
the son in the picturesque trap} 
his father now haunts the jung 
longer. He plays bridge, drinks Scot 
and soda, has ‘Ole Man River’ on | 
phonograph after a ten-course dinner, 2" 
predicts that Ramsay MacDonald's ¥1s" 
to the United States will serve as a « 
ment to Anglo-Saxon relations. 





























IULY, 193! 
On June 6, at an evening meeting at 
Hotel, the club was organized 


1 
venty-one charter members and 


attendance at the dinner of sixty 
In obtaining them, I had probably 
including return visits, two hun 
lls on men in their offices. 

club in this great city of many 
1s grown rapidly, and now, a year 
ossesses 144 members representing 
which 


n different nationalities 


international representa- 


itutes, 1n 
record for all Rotary, I am sure. 


quote from a recent letter trom 


ident Braddell: 


les the following nationalities: 


‘Our membership in 
Ameri 
Dutch, 


Irish, 


Cit 


Arabian, Armenian, Chinese, 


vlish, French, 
Italian, Japanese, Malayan, Persian, Rou- 


German, Indian, 


Russian, Scottish and Swiss. 


Rotary in Singapore and elsewhere 
wonderful 


British Malaya is doing 


in cementing the Oriental and 


Occidental races 1n a common cause, 


lfare of Malaya; and you may rest 


red of its future in our country, 
ported as it is by all our leading men, 
luding the highest government ofh 
Up the coast 125 miles from Singapore 
: Malacca, a Sleepy Hollow sort of place, 
lolent of bygone days. Here we came 


contact with the true Straits-born 
Chinese, a very fine type of man and dit 

ent in many ways from the Chinese 
born in China. 

My husband’s report adds: “I wish 
space permitted me to dwell on that very 
harming group of British and Chinese 
hat largely comprised the membership 
ot the Malacca club which came into ex- 
istence with 60 charter members on June 
24. I cannot refrain 


D. A. E. 
Kong Shanghai Banking Corporation, 


trom mentioning 


Bell, local manager of the Hong 


Loh Kim Swi, a prominent Chinese, and 
E. G. Martin.” 

Penang, with 333,000 population, is 
he second largest port and commercial 
city in British Malaya and my husband 


garded it as very important from a 
He 
vas fortunate here in that the 
Kesident Councillor, Hon. Mr. E. W. F. 


Gilman, had previously become a mem- 


_—— ° ‘“ 
Notary standpoint. comments: “I 


=. 


er of the Kuala Lumpur Rotary Club. 
\ strong group of seventy charter mem- 


ers including many desirable Chinese 


‘ well as a representation of Malays and 


tn: ; : 
‘ndians, brought Rotary into existence 





on August 12, 1930, with 
P. M. 


concern, as its 


Robinson, head of a 


first president. 


“T left Malaya believing that Rotary 


1 ] 
was firmly established, even thoug 
had come into existence at a ttm ol 
great financial depression when loca 


residents saw their two great 


rubber and tin, selling for less than a 
cost of production. The clubs are Singa 


Malacca in the Straits Set 


pore, Penang, 
tlements, Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, Serem 
ban and Klang in the Federated Malay 


States.” 


Lo! the Poor President 


| Continued from page 29} 

elocutionary committee or other. He’s 
asked to help get the county fair out of 
the mud, help remove the smell trom 
the lake and from the city hall, enforce 


parking ordinances, censor lectures on 


, ' 
companionate marriage, and be on the 


welcoming committee tor all and sundry 


who, through strict honesty and excellent 
legal advice, have ke pt out ol jail. 


] , 
seems to be nec 


Any other uplift that } 
essary and whose officers are too indo 
lent to act or are afraid to try, is turned 
over to the service club, of which th 


president is the patient and long-suffering 


“goat.” Outside of these minor duties he 
g 


reads mail from international headquar 


and 


committees, 
Attends 
Makes ad 


and con 


ters, from all of the 


the district governor. conven 


tions, conferences, mee tings 


dresses when the funds are low 
ducts himself humbly. 
But he has his reward. After he turns 
his gavel over to his successor he becomes 
a member of that ancient and patriarchal 
group of greybeards known as past presi 


He 


garrulous 


dents. can sit with them in long 


council, his pipe filled, his 


hands clasped upon a malacca cane, and 
his voice trembling 


He, 


happenings to 


with many years. 


1] 


too, will be able then to date all 


the year when he was 


president and to deprecate all the innova 
He | 


too will be 
innov 


tions of flaming youth. 


} 


able to rail at radical ations and, 


shaking his fingers at his nodding com 
panions, ask them accusingly what they 
think the world’s coming to anyway with 
all these new-fangled and childish ideas. 
It wasn’t so in the days of long ago. 

Oh, it will be a great comfort to join 


these ancients and to patronize, to crit- 


icize, to cauterize the present generation! 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


ANNOUNCES 
NEW 


COLLEGE INN 


"PAINTED WITH LIGHT”. 


The most nterest 
a triumph 


“Radium Paintings 
* World's Fair Lighting 
“ Sea Food dishes with recipes from 


Prunier, 


Paris 


ng testaurantin Amer 
in modern decoration 


“ America’s first Hors d’ oeuvre Bar 


“¢ 


face of teak and ebony. 


BEN BERNIE 


and his orchestra fresh trom Hollywood triumpns 


olor Organ dance floor with sur- 
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HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12:15 


Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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An oasis of quiet, de- 
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district. Floor and be 
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water and bath in every 


Cth and St. Charles room. Garage service. 
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Owners and Operators 
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THE ROTA] 


Not Everyone Can Run a Store 


| Continued from page 8| 


tragically mistaken. Successful retailing 


today is a science, even, perhaps, a pro- 


fession. It requires an extensive back- 
ground of knowledge, an understanding 
of many complicated problems, a high 
degree of insight, a capacity for careful 
study, a specialized proficiency, and skill 
—all in addition to sturdy, robust health, 
because it is a punishing game, as any 
retailer can tell you. 


In many callings, one is not permitted 


| to practice until his knowledge and pro- 


have been conclusively demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of competent 


And all 


absolutely just and appropriate that 1s. 


us realize how 
If you were desperately ill, you would 
not summon an amateur medico to ex- 
periment on you distinguishing be- 
tween your jugular vein and your vermi- 
You 


much for a pharmacist who simply 


form appendix. would not care 


mixed up the drugs at random because 


| he thought the colors looked well. 


i AM not suggesting any system of 


state-controlled entrance examinations 
for persons who aspire to start grocery 
stores or retail shops of other kinds. I 
am simply trying to urge the high de- 


sirability of something like a professional 


| attitude with respect to such business. 


For, unless prospective shopkeepers are 
to swell the ranks of retail bankrupts, 
they must realize that the science and art 


of storekeeping can not safely be pursued 


| without preparatory training and diligent 


study of all its aspects. 


This is not mere opinion. In one group 


| of 1,300 independent retail grocery stores 


ir. Philadelphia, more than half had had 


no previous experience in retail mer- 


chandising. The list of their previous 
vocations runs through the alphabet from 
7h to a 


by saying that former barbers, 


* but I shall confine myself to 
“os 
bakers, butlers, bookkeepers, and _boiler- 
makers were on the list. 

Now, all of 


thoroughly useful and estimable, 


those occupations are 
but I 
think it is obvious that they do not pro- 


vide a very secure springboard from 


| which to make a flying leap into such a 


risky, complex vocation as retailing is to- 
day. The execution of artistic haircuts 


involves praiseworthy skill, but it does not 


| fit one particularly for the intricate cost- 


cutting operations of a well-ma 


1 


tail store; nor are the subtle elen 
esthetic appeal in merchandis: 
likely to rise to full development 
atmosphere of boiler-making. 
Studies reveal that, at times, 
scrupulous wholesalers are not alt 
blameless in including, or tempti; 
making it dangerously eas) 
equipped persons to enter the ret 
Of course, that is not true of the yas 
majority of wholesalers who a: doing 
their best with some of their weaker oak 
leagues to keep them from such practices, 
And the indispensable planning In ad- 
vance, the scientific approach, is often 
lacking in many other aspects of retail- 


ing today. Careful study in any com- 
munity compels us to admit that the 
original setting-up of certain stores was 
decidedly ill-advised. For many of them 


there is scant economic justification. 
They represent hope, ambition—and very 
poor judgment. In too many instances, 
even the location is inept. Too many 
prospective storekeepers are prone to 
ignore such important factors as the 
proximity of competitors, the nature of 
the surroundings, the convenience to car- 
the 


number, types, purposes, and destinations 


stops, advertising necessities, the 


of the passers-by. 
Some optimistic retailers are ill- 
equipped even in such elemental require- 


Bad 


more common than they should be. 


manners are 
That 


ments as courtesy. 


irate old gentleman, of whom a friend 


right idea 


recently wrote me, had the 
when he pointed to the motto otf a cer 
tain store, “We aim to please!” 


he asked 


repl 1e( 1 


“Do you mean that?” 
“We certainly do,” 
ager. 
“Then,” 
as he stamped out of the Shien," “ye 
ter take time off for target practice.” 
The 
plexity of requirements for successful 
Daily 


from numerous sources 


retorted the irate customer 


yu Det- 


story illustrates well the com- 


testimony comes 


that 


storekeeping. 
retailing 
goods requires scientific training and 
study. Lacking that, the would-be mer- 
chant is in a highly precarious position, 
and bankruptcy is likely to be hovering 
close by. He may say “engine!” but his 
goods will probably not budge until the 
sheriff moves them. 








